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DESPITE BITTER < 0 DEEP SNOW THE MILK GOES TO THE PLANT 














The No. 226 “AIR-TIGHT” Clarifier 


OW! 






The De Laval No. 226 “Air-Tight” Clarifier, with a 
capacity up to 3,000 pounds of milk per hour, enables 
owners of moderate size milk plants to install the same 
modern, sanitary and efficient method of removing sediment 
from milk that is today being used by the largest milk plants 
in the country. 


Although smaller in size and capacity, the No. 226 “Air-Tight” 
is in every way equal in efficiency to the larger “Air-Tight” 
Clarifiers. It receives and discharges milk under pressure, through 
hermetically sealed connections. It keeps milk from contact with 
air, does not produce foam, and enables milk to be elevated 
as required without further pumping. [ 


The No. 226 is simple to install and to operate. It will clarify 
either cold or hot milk equally well. Installation presents 
no problems—the No. 226 occupies floor space less than 
24 inches square. 
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MILK DOLLARS 
PER CWT. 


$5.00 
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sharply in the last nine 
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milk prices is made on the grounds that 
this food, which is necessary to the health 
and welfare of the nation, has reached the 
point where people, particularly children 
are being deprived of milk because of the 
high cost. Yet an examination of the facts 
as shown by Mr. Vial’s chart demon- 
strates that consumption of milk is higher 
now than at any time prior to 1943. An- 
other chart shows that the price of a quart 
of milk in relation to earnings of factory 
workers is lower today than it was at 
any time before 1943. Since 1943 the 
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CUNNINGHAM INDEX 
OF COSTS IN 
DAIRY FARMING 


1944 1948 


and costs in dairy farming have increased 
years. In most years the changes in the price 
costs have been somewhat the same. 


factory worker has been able to buy 
slightly less milk with his pay check than 
he could in 1945 but then there was a 
subsidy which there is not today. 

These charts were explained at a lunch- 
eon given by the Metropolitan Milk 
Dealers’ on December 2 for a group of 
congressmen. From there they were 
picked up by the press and by individual 
dairy firms and given to the public. It 
was an effective demonstration of how 
to pass the word along where it will do 
the most good. 
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During the past decade the trend in both milk sales and milk prices The dealer’s spread on home delivered milk 





was upward. Milk sales fluctuated from month to month. Milk prices as much as the spread on all foods. This i 
were unusually stable when there were ceiling prices and subsidies. fact in the light of prevailing public confusic 


The luncheon was given by the Milk istration; Milton Hult, President of the 
Dealers’ Association of Metropolitan New National Dairy Council; C. Chester Du- 
York. Guests, in addition to the Con- Mond, Commissioner, New York State 
gressmen, included Herbert L. Forest, Department of Agriculture and Markets; 
Assistant Director of the Dairy Branch and John I. Thompson, Assistant Admin- 
of the Production and Marketing Admin- _ istrator for Marketing, Production and 
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“EW THINGS de- 
|: monstrate so clear- 
ly the feet of clay 
upon which most in- 
vestigations of the milk 
industry rest as does 
the testimony of the 
Commissioner of In- 
vestigations of the City 
of New York given at 
a USDA hearing early 
in December. The 
contrast between the 
testimony presented by the Commissioner 
and that given by Dr. Leland Spencer, 
is so startling as to be discouraging. 





PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: It 
you will state your name, address and 
occupation, that is just a technical re- 
quirement that we have. 


WITNESS: John M. Murtagh, 765 
Riverside Drive, City Commissioner of 
Investigation of the City of New York. 


I am here this morning at the request 
of Mayor William O'Dwyer represent- 
ing the people of the City of New York. 
Before I address myself to the main is- 
sue, I want to say just a few words in 
clarification of our position. 


As some of you may know, for some 
seven months now my Department, at 
the direction of Mayor O'Dwyer, has 
been investigating the milk problem, but 
I don’t want my appearance here this 
morning to confuse the matter. The in- 
vestigation that has been conducted dur- 
ing this period has been an investigation 
solely of the milk spread so-called. a price 
which the milk distributor receives above 
and beyond the price he pays the farmer. 

We have charged a criminal conspir- 
acy in this town- 

MR. DANIELS: If the Commissionet 
please, this is a hearing on two pro- 
posals,—one submitted by the farmers 
calling for a reduction of the price of 
milk, and the other is a proposal of the 
milk handlers calling for a greater re- 
duction. 

The Secretary of Agriculture really has 
no jurisdiction whatsoever to fix resale 
prices. We do not see fit to object to 
testimony on the part of Mr. Murtagh, 
Commissioner Murtagh, regarding resale 
prices, but I do object, and strenuousl, 
object to his reviewing the running ac- 
counts that have appeared in the news- 
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papers since June 16th regarding some 
suspicion that he may have in his mind 
of any criminal action. 

This is not the forum to try it: we 
have a right to come in and defend our- 
selves and there is no reason under the 
canopy of heaven why we should sit 
here and listen today about something 
that he has in mind concerning criminal 
actions without one iota pf foundation to 
support it in a hearing of this nature, 
and I object to it and ask that he be 
instructed to testify concerning the issue 
and the issues alone. 

Evervbody in New York knows what 
he is doing. We do not need to rehash 
that here by way of testimony. 

(Then followed a long argument con- 
cerning Mr. Daniels’ objection. The 
hearing master finally overruled the ob- 
jection, but instructed the witness to con- 
fine his remarks to the facts. The testi- 
mony proceeded.) 

WITNESS: I understand that fully, 
Mr. Rogers, but I am going to refuse 
this morning to be gagged. These peo- 
ple—— 

PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 
Just a minute, now. Wait a minute, 
Mr. Commissioner. 

WITNESS: I am sorry if I am out of 
order. I did not mean to address my 
remarks to you. I will withdraw the re- 
marks. 

PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 
Thank you. The presiding officer does 
not intend to gag anvone and he wants 
you to proceed and hopes you will be 
able to—- 

WITNESS: I will. 

PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 
Proceed. 

WITNESS: I might sav, however, 
apropos of Mr. Daniels’ statement, Mr. 
Frank Lent himself, here representing 
Dairymen’s league and Associated Coop- 
erative Organizations, stated just a short 
while ago that they represent 75% of the 
producers who are making the proposal 
this morning. I say those are not the 
dairy farmers acting as dairy farmers and 
that as a trust Mr. Lent, Mr. Hearing 
Master. 

PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 
Let me sav again, don’t start any argu- 
ments, now, from the witness stand, 
please, just give your figures. 


MR. LENT: May I be heard? 

WITNESS: Those are the facts. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. ROGERS: 
Do you want to object or do you want 


MR. LENT: I move to strike the last 


statement from the record. 


(There followed another argument on 
Mr. Lent’s motion. The hearing Maste1 
at length overruled the motion. The 
hearing proce eded.) 


WITNESS: Addressing ourselves to 
Proposal No. 1, that the price paid to 
the farmers be reduced one cent for 
January, February and March, and on 
cent for April, May and June, the peo 
ple of this city are in favor of that. We 
think that the dairy farmers are to be 
commended for their generosity in going 
along with this. 


Now, I may be accused again of go 
ing off the track, but we cannot get a 
full picture without going into some re- 
lated matters and I want to bring up 
this subject of milk used for manufac- 
tured purposes. 


We have pending in Washington at 
the present time a proposal to raise the 
price of milk used for manufacturing pur- 
poses and I think that there probably is 
a good deal of merit in that application 
by the farmers. It is my understanding, 
and in this respect I rely in good meas- 
ure on the statements by the distributors, 
that the huge profits made are not made 
entirely in fluid milk, and more in manu- 
factured products. The spread there is 
even greater than it is in fluid milk. Now, 
I think maybe our dairy farmers, with 
whom we hope to work amicably, be- 
cause it is one cause, maybe our dairy 
farmers, if they got a fairer price on milk 
used for manufactured products, could 
find themselves in a position to give a 
better price on milk used for fluid pur- 
poses, milk that is vital to the health and 
welfare of our people. 


In accordance with this thought, I 
throw out the suggestion that perhaps 
the decline of one cent proposed for Jan- 
uary, February and March, should be 
limited to January and February, and 
that we consider at this time no further 
reduction, with the hope that if there is 
a proper adjustment of the milk price or, 
rather, of the price of milk used for man- 
ufactured purposes, we might convene 
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together and decrease the price of fluid 
milk even more than is proposed by 
Proposal No. 1. 

I don’t want to go on record as oppos- 
ing the Proposal No. 1; but I throw out 
that suggestion as a suggestion which 
may meet favor, greater favor with both 
consumer and farmer, but again I want 
to come back to the matter of the spread. 
We have at the present time a spread of 
12.48, the most outrageous spread in the 
history of the United States. 

(Mr. Daniels objected to the last sen- 
tence, but the motion was denied.) The 
witness was asked by Mr. Krause “May 
I inquire for the purpose of the record 
what the 12.48 represents. Is that cents 
or perecentage?” 

WITNESS: Cents. 

MR. DANIELS: On what, Mr. Mur- 
tagh? 

WITNESS: On the quart of milk in 
New York City, 12.48. Of course, that 
involved on my part falling into the error 
of going along and assuming there is a 
fluid milk price as distinguished from 
blend price and, of course, I am fully 
aware that the farmer gets a blend price 
and not the price for Class No. 1 milk 
when all is said and done. So actually 
the spread is even greater than 12.48. 

Now, what is happening in New York 
State today is a good situation where the 
citizens, the consumers, are finding it im- 
possible to get adequate supplies of milk 
because of the price and, in conclusion, 
I simply want to stress the fact that we 
are here considering a proposal by the 
farmers to reduce their own price. That 
is most commendable. We agree with it, 
with the modification suggested by me, 
but I do also again want to emphasize 
that the main fight is on the spread. 

(On the conclusion of Mr. Murtagh’s 
testimony, he was cross examined by 
Mr. Daniels. The cross examination was 
interrupted when Mr. Lent challenged a 
statement of Mr. Murtagh’s, “I could if 
the Dairymen’s League did not enjoy my 
power of subpoena.” The Hearing Master 
agreed with Mr. Lent and the remark 
was stricken from the record. 

Mr. Daniels’ cross examination of the 
witness, particularly in regard to his 
statements on the spread was as follows:) 

MR. DANIELS: Mr. Murtagh, do you 
know what the milk dealers pay for their 
quart of milk that is put in a bottle and 
sold as fluid milk? Do you know? 

WITNESS: Do I know what they pay? 

MR. DANIELS: Yes, do you know 
what the Federal order price gets for it? 

MR. MURTAGH: Yes. 

MR. DANIELS: What is it? 


MR. MURTAGH: It is approximately 
6.43, and an extra charge depending 
upon distance. 
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MR. DANIELS: 6.43? For what? 
Butter fat milk? 

MR. MURTAGH: Offhand, I think it 
is approximately 3.5. 

MR. DANIELS: And where does that 
6.43 price apply? 

MR. MURTAGH: I would like to ask 
the relevancy of these questions. 


MR. DANIELS: You said there was a 
12.48 spread. 


MR. MURTAGH: Yes. 
MR. DANIELS: Well, first . . . 
PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 


Just a minute. Are you asking the Presid- 
ing Officer... 


MR. DANIELS: What do you mean 
by “spread?” 

PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: 
Just a minute. Are you asking the Presid- 
ing Officer if the question is irrelevant, 
Mr. Commissioner? 

MR. MURTAGH: Yes. 

PRESIDING OFFICER 
Yes, I think they are. 

MR. MURTAGH: I answer that I have 
not got statistics here with me this morn- 
ing. 

MR. DANIELS: Well, Mr. Murtagh, 
What do you mean by the word spread 
as you used it from that witness stand 
under oath? 

MR. MURTAGH: I mean the differ- 
ence between what the consumer pays 
and what is paid according to the price 
set for Class No. ] milk. 

MR. DANIELS: The Federal Order? 

MR. MURTAGH: Right. 


MR. DANIELS: All right. Well, now 
then, what is paid under the Federal 
Order for that quart of milk? That is 
what I want to know. 

MR. MURTAGH: A blend price. 


MR. DANIELS: Now, Mr. Murtagh, 
for Class No. 1 a blend price is paid. 
What do you mean by the word blend, 
Mr. Murtagh, when we are talking of 
milk? What do you mean by the word 
blend? 


MR. MURTAGH: I submit that that 
has no relevancy. I mean by a blend 
price the actual price arrived at by the 
detailed analysis considering the uses of 
milk being paid to the farmer. 

MR. DANIELS: Right. Now then, 
milk that is used for fluid purposes, but 
in a bottle and sold is classified as one 
class, isn’t it, that is, given one classifica- 
tion, isn’t it? 

MR. MURTAGH: That is right. 

MR. DANIELS: Right. It carries what 


. the highest price? 


ROGERS: 


MR. MURTAGH: I don’t understand 


the question. 


MR. DANIELS: Must the handler pay 
more for that milk than he pays for milk 
in other classifications? 


MR. MURTAGH: Yes. 


MR. DANIELS: What is the price 
fixed for that milk that goes into bottles? 


MR. MURTAGH: Class No. 1 price. 


MR. DANIELS: Well, what is it in 
dollars and cents. 


MR. MURTAGH: I said it was roughly 
around 6.43 per cwt. with variations for 
points of delivery. 

MR. DANIELS: Mr. Murtagh, what 
butter fat content? 


MR. MURTAGH: I believe it is 3.5. 
Now, I don’t purport to have analyzed 
this myself, but members of my staff have 
and I don’t purport to be able to explain 
how the figure was arrived at. 

MR. DANIELS: Well, why don’t we 
bring the members of the staff here who 
do know? 

MR. MURTAGH: I will do that for 


you. 


MR. DANIELS: I wish you would, 
and may we... Mr. Hearing Officer, 
I move that his reference to 12.48 be 
stricken from the record, as the witness 
has repeatedly stated he does not know 
how that spread was arrived at and does 
not know the figures, so I move that 
“12.48” be stricken from the record, I 
think we are entitled to that . . ., really. 


PRESIDING OFFICER ROGERS: I 
think probably if he is not able to ex- 
plain it, that would probably, to a certain 
extent, indicate that he did not know 
much what he was talking about, but 
that would go to the weight (laughter). 
Just a minute . . . that would go to the 
weight of the testimony and the presid- 
ing officer would not know whether his 
testimony was true or not and he would 
not know whether somebody else might 
be able to explain it. The motion to 
strike would be denied. 


Mr. Murtagh’s testimony was the first 
business on the hearing docket. The 
cross examination continued beyond the 
portion that has been printed above. Mr. 
Mever Parodnik, President of the Con- 
sumers-Farmers Cooperative, questioned 
the Hearing Masters statement concern- 
ing Mr. Murtagh’s testimony. A spirited 
exchange ensued which was character- 
istic of the hearing. 

The meeting presented a striking con- 
trast between what might temperately be 
described as inflammatory statements and 
accusations by representatives vf organi- 
zations supposedly devoted to consumer 
interests and the testimony supplied by 
the dairy industry. 
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DEMAND inthe NEW YORK MARKET 


In a Careful Analysis of the Nation’s Largest Market Leland Spencer 
Challenges the Statement that New York Prices Are Out of Line 


By LELAND SPENCER 


Professor of Marketing, Cornell University 


After the -sound and fury of earlier 
testimony at the recent hearing on the 
New York Order, the calm, efficient 
testimony presented by Dr. Spencer was 
like a breath of fresh air. Dr. Spencer 
did not deal in wishful thinking. He did 
not splash unsubstantiated charges all 
over the record. He confined himself to 
facts and the interpretation of facts. On 
the witness stand and in the record Dr. 
Spencer's work was in striking contrast 
to other evidence presented. 


ASED ON DATA reported by the 
RB U. S. Department of Agriculture for 

the first ten months of 1948, it ap- 
vears that the total consumption of fluid 
milk in the New York-New Jersey Metro- 
politan Area in 1948 will be about 1,870 
million quarts, or 3.4 percent less than 
the peak level that was reached in 1946. 
On the basis of estimated population in 
this area, the per capita consumption of 
fluid milk is indicated to be .83 pint daily 
in 1948, 11 percent less than the highest 
rate recorded for the year 1945. How- 
ever, the per capita consumption in 1948 
promises to be higher than for any yeat 
prior to 1943. 


The decline in per capita consumption 
of fluid milk from the high level reached 
in 1945 is not peculiar to New York, but 
has occured in practically all markets for 
which reliable records are available. One 
important factor responsible for the re- 
duced consumption of milk is the greate1 
availability of other foods which were 
scarce during the war. Another factor 
is the rapid rise in living costs, which is 
forcing many people to economize even 
to the extent of curtailing the use of such 
desireable foods as fluid milk. The people 
chiefly affected are those dependent upon 
income from annuities, or investments 
and white-collar workers whose salaries 
have risen much less than factory wages. 


Fluid Milk Sales in New York 


The monthly volume of Class I A milk 
under the New York orders is shown for 
several years in table 2. These figures 
represent the total use of fluid milk in the 
sales area as defined in the orders. (The 
Metropolitan district of Northern New 
Jersey is not included in this sales area.) 


In each of the first ten months of 1948, 





DR. LELAND SPENCER 


the volume of Class I A milk was smallei 
than in the corresponding month of 1947. 
The percentage of decline has varied 
slightly from month to month without 
any noticeable tendency to accelerate o1 
diminish. The total Class I A volume fon 
the first ten months of 1948 was 2.8 per- 
cent smaller than that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 


Effect of Retail Prices on Milk Sales 

Retail prices of milk have increased 
since the end of wartime price control 
along with the rise in prices of practically 
all foods and other commodities. It is 
generally assumed that the higher prices 
charged for milk have caused people to 
buy less of it.. This, no doubt, is true to 
some extent, although the encroachment 
of all living costs upon the incomes of 
certain groups of consumers probably is 
a far more important factor influencing 
the demand for milk. 


Retail prices of homogenized milk (in 
bottles) at stores in New York City will 
average 22 cents a quart in 1948, com- 
pared with 19 cents in 1947, an increase 
of 15.8 percent. For the first ten months 
of 1948 retail milk prices exceeded those 
of the previous year by 17.4 percent. As 
would be expected on the basis of pre- 
vious experience, the rate of decline in 
consumption was only about one-sixth 
as great as the percentage increase in the 
retail price of milk. 

Perhaps the main reason why higher 
retail prices of milk have had so little 
effect upon consumption is the fact that 


milk prices have risen less than the prices 
of the large majority of foods. The retail 
prices of few kinds of food have advanced 
less than the price of home-delivered 
milk since 1940. Store prices of milk 
have increased somewhat more than de- 
livered prices, but considerably less than 
the average of all food prices. 

Even though milk prices are consider- 
ably higher than in previous years, milk 
continues to be one of the cheapest 
animal-food products available to New 
York City consumers. 

Consumer Incomes and Milk Prices 

The only group for which changes in 
income are reported currently is factory 
workers. 

The wages of New York City factory 
workers in 1948 will average about 
$60.50 a week, an amount sufficient to 
pay for 275 quarts of homogenized milk 
at stores. Last year a week’s wages would 
pay for 307 quarts of milk. During the 
war when price ceilings were in effect 
and subsidies of as much as 2 cents a 
quart were paid by the government, the 
quantity of milk that could be bought 
with a week’s wages rose to extra-ordi- 
nary heights, not at all comparable with 
current or pre-war exchange values. This 
year the weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers in New York City will pay for just 
about the same quantity of milk as in 
1942. When consideration is given to the 
higher taxes now in effect, it appears that 
the take-home pay of the factory workers 
may not pay for quite as much milk at 
stores as before the war, but the shrink- 
age in purchasing power is too small to 
be significant. 


\s pointed out earlier in this statement, 
certain other groups in the population are 
less fortunate than factory workers as to 
the relationship between income and 
prices during this period of inflation. 
However, regrettable as it is that many 
people are hard pressed by the rising 
cost of living, it is obvious that milk can- 
not be priced solely upon the basis of the 
reduced purchasing power of such 
groups. If this were done, the demand 
for milk would far out-run the supply 
and some form of rationing or subsidies 
or both would become necessary. 


From time to time statements are made 
to the effect that retail milk prices in New 
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Thatcher T-SQUARES 


Decrease Costs--Increase Profits 


Milk dealers everywhere want glass milk bottles and 
lower costs to maintain prices for customers and return 
more profit on their milk plant operations. 

Thatcher T-Squares, the modern space-saving glass milk 
bottles, are helping more and more milk dealers by re- 
ducing costs and improving plant operations all along 






the line... 
The T-Square container There is less breakage 
and smaller cap costs in washing and filling 


are less than for stand- T-Squares Br 


ard bottles 








da amet 





Fewer truck trips for The lighter, smaller 
T-Squares save gas, T-Squares are easier to 
oil, tires, and trucks. handle and truck. 
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Now is the time to join the dealers who are benefiting 
from profit-making Thatcher T-Squares. There is a 
Thatcher Representative in your area. Write us and we 
will have him personally give you full information about 
installing T-Squares in your dairy. 


THATCHER GLASS 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK *Trade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


January, 1949 








York are out of line with those in other 
cities; and that this is due to profiteering 
on the part of dealers. If such statements 
are true, appropriate action should be 
taken to eliminate the profiteering. If 
these statements are not true, they should 
be refuted because they tend to prejudice 
consumers against the milk industry and 
to reduce the consumption of this vital 
food. What are the facts? 

The retail prices of the most common 
grade of milk sold in each of 36 impor- 
tant cities in the United States in Novem- 
ber 1948 are shown in table 6. The cities 
are listed geographically. It is apparent 
that there was a wide range of prices. 
The lowest price for home-delivered milk 
(18 cents a quart) was reported for St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The highest price (26 
cents a quart) was reported for Jackson- 
ville and Miami, Florida. 

The price for home-delivered milk in 
New York City was 25% cents for single 
quarts or 25c a quart in 2-quart bottles. 
This is very near the top price for the 
nation. 

In some markets, lower prices are 
charged for milk in 2-quart or gallon 
bottles, and sometimes different prices 
are charged by different dealers. Similar 
differences are shown as to store prices. 
In the majority of markets, milk is sold at 
stores for lower prices than those charged 
for home delivery, but there are quite a 
few exceptions to this practice. 

The most important factor responsible 
for differences in the prevailing prices of 
milk in various cities is geography. In 
general milk prices are lowest near the 
centers of surplus production in the 
north central states. There, feed and other 
production costs are much lower than in 
the northeast and in other sections of the 
country where demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. Usually the highest prices prevail in 
Florida where climatic and soil conditions 
are unfavorable for milk production, and 
where the local supply falls far short of 
demand during a good part of the year. 

In general, retail milk prices are high 
in the northeastern markets, chiefly for 
the reason that prices of roughage and 
concentrate feeds are higher than in other 
areas. Farmers in the northeast also have 
to compete more directly with industry 
for labor than do the farmers in areas 
more remote from industrial centers. 


Retail prices of milk tend to be higher 
in the larger cities than in the smaller 
markets. Since the large markets have to 
reach out greater distances for their milk 
supplies, transportation costs are greater. 
Then too, the wage level tends to be 
higher and the productivity of labor 
lower in the large cities than in smaller 
places. 

In common with other large cities, 
New York has a high wage level, especi- 
ally for skilled employees such as milk- 
route men. Moreover, in retail delivery, 
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the daily output per route is low. Prob- 
ably no other city except Chicago has as 
high a labor cost per quart of milk de- 
livered to homes as New York. One rea- 
son for the small loads on retail milk 
routes in New York is the high propor- 
tion of business done through stores. An- 





MILK ORDER AMENDED 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture amended the Federal order 
regulating the handling of milk in 
the New York metropolitan milk | 
marketing area. 

The amended order retains the 
present relationship of prices be- 
tween the New York and Boston 
milk markets until June 30, 1949. 
This will result in a seasonal reduc- 
tion from the current price during 
the month of January, 1949, of 44 
cents per hundredweight, or about 
1 cent per quart, in the minimum 
Class 1-A New York milk price and 
anticipates an additional seasonal 
drop of 44 cents per hundredweight 
on April 1, 1949. (The December 
minimum Class 1-A milk price is 
$6.12 per hundredweight.) 

The action was based on evi- 
dence presented at public hearings 
held December 8 and 10 in New 
York City and December 9 in Al- 
bany, New York, and has been ap- 
proved by more than two-thirds of 
the producers supplying the New 
York marketing area. 

The step is authorized by the 
terms of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937. This 
Act authorizes the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish appropriate 
minimum prices to be paid by 
dealers to producers for milk. 

In exercising this authority, the 
Secretary is required by the Act to 
set such prices as will (1) reflect 
feed prices and supplies and other 
economic conditions which affect 
market supply and demand _ for 
milk, (2) insure a sufficient supply 
| of milk, and (3) be in the public 
interest. 
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other important factor is the 40 hour 
week with provision for overtime pay. 
Few markets are confronted with this 
combination of factors that tend to make 
the cost of home delivery of milk almost 
prohibitive. Had it not been for the sub- 
stantial economies brought about by 
adoption of every-other-day delivery a 
few years ago, the rise of wages and 
shortening of the work week for route 
men since the war would have forced 
discontinuance of retail distribution in 
most of New York City. 

There are also significant differences 
in health department regulations among 
the various markets and these have an 
important bearing on cost and prices. 


New York City is second to none in re- 
gard to the measures taken to insure a 
milk supply of the highest sanitary qual- 
ity. No one suggests that this vigilance 
be relaxed, but is must be recognized 
that such requirements make the produc- 
tion and handling of milk more expensive. 

Another fact of much significance to 
consumers is that in the large cities a 
higher percentage of the milk tends to be 
distributed through stores. The reason 
is obvious—more of the people in these 
large cities live near enough to stores so 
they can get their milk conveniently on 
the cash-carry basis. The possibility of 
developing a large volume of milk sales 
through stores in such cities makes for 
lower costs of distribution and lower 
prices, as compared with home delivery. 
In New York the difference in prices at 
the store and at the doorstep is from 2 
cents to 5 cents a quart—greater than in 
any other city (table 6). And New York 
ranks among the leading markets of the 
country as to the percentage of total milk 
supply distributed through stores. Fully 
two-thirds of the milk bought for home 
consumption in New York is handled by 
stores. 

In table 7 the 36 cities are arranged in 
the order of rank as to level of retail milk 
prices at stores from the lowest to the 
highest. For reasons mentioned previ- 
ously, Minneapolis and St. Paul and other 
midwestern cities head the list. Among 
the northeastern cities, Washington, D.C.., 
reported the lowest milk prices at stores. 

Because of the wide range of prices at 
which milk is sold by stores in New York 
City, it is difficult to make precise com- 
parisons with other cities. However, it 
seems fair to conclude that on the whole 
milk prices at stores average about the 
same in New York as in other northeast- 
ern cities with the exception of Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, where the prices 
are about one cent lower. 

Consumption of Milk 

If it were true that New York milk 
prices were seriously out of line with con- 
sumers’ incomes and with the prices 
charged in other cities, the result un- 
doubtedly would be an abnormally low 
rate of consumption in this market. On 
the contrary, New York City ranks among 
the highest in the country in per capita 
consumption of fluid mlik. 

Among eleven important marketing 
areas in the northeastern states for which 
data were reported in 1940 the New York 
market had the highest consumption. In 
1947, only one of these areas, the state 
of Connecticut, exceeded New York in 
per capita consumption of milk. As a 
matter of fact the small differences be- 
tween the first few markets listed, especi- 
ally in 1947, are not significant, because 
the per capita rates were computed on 
the basis of population estimates for that 
year which are not precise. 
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HUGE CONVENTION in ILLINOIS 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting of Illinois Dairy ‘Products Association Attracts 


Two Thousand Dairymen to Three-Day Session — Queen Steals the Show 


HICAGO, ILL.—Barring war-level 
rearmament, the inflation peak has 
been passed in the United States 
and the dairy industry can look for 
more business than ever before but it 
must be increasingly quality conscious 
on a level which the public recognizes, 
was the gist of what more than a score 
of business experts, sales authorities and 
plain ordinary spokesmen of dairying on 
the national, regional and _ state level 
told the 16th annual convention of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association at 
Chicago, December 13, 14 and 15. 
Something new was added to this 
year’s convention, however, other than 
the double-header convention banquet 
required to entertain the nearly 2,000 
people in attendance. It was delightful 
and vivacious little Patricia Monroe, 
Decatur, Illinois’ Dairy Queen, and two 
of the animals which are sometimes 
overlooked but seldom forgotten by dairy 
people — cows. 


Cows vs. Photographers 


One was the papier mache cow 
“Dixie Bell” used by the Indiana State 
1-H Club dairy champions, Barbara 


Childress and James E. Little, Jr., from 
farms new Lowell, Ind., in their exhibi- 
tion. The other was the live bossy used 
by E. A. Warner, Sunbeam Corp., Chi- 
cago, for his message on why and how 
to clip a cow. 

It may be said that the latter enterprise 
evoked no little confusion since news- 
paper photographers, radio and_ tele- 
vision men vied with Life magazine 
representatives in taking over the morn- 
ing session. 

The “seeing is believing” motif was 
carried a step farther by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Kenosha, Wis., in a splendid color 
film extolling the American standard of 
living, and by Tom Kelly, Milwaukee, 
cartoonist, who did a_ chalk-talk 
servation piece. 


con- 


It was another of Executive Secretary 
M. G. Van Buskirk’s well rounded and 
fast moving convention programs. Morn- 
ings were given to industry spokesmen, 
luncheons to general business and _ in- 
spirational speakers and the afternoons 
to the individual commodity problems. 


As usual, the Illinois Dairy Products 
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By HAROLD E. RAINVILLE 





E. A. 
on a cow belonging to Earl 


Warner, Livestock Specialist. 


Kane of Mundelein, 


Sunbeam Cornoration. 


demonstrates fine points of 
Il. The demonstration took place 


clipping 
at the Hlinvis 


DPA Convention. 


Lobsters Association, composed of sup- 
pliers, held their annual meeting on the 
first morning. The Illinois 
Milk Sanitarians held their sessions open- 


Associated 


ing day, too, thereafter participating in 
the dairy meetings. 

Highlight of the opening day ses- 
was the President’s luncheon at- 
tended by the nine past presidents, H. 
J. Credicott, L. W. Roszell, Anton J. 
Johnson, A. R. Buehring, C. H. Snow, 
E. L. Weber, J. R. De Lancey, H. E. 
Strong, and L. H. Barrett, each of whom 
is still active both in the industry and 
in the association. 

President W. R. Lloyd, Benson’s 
Creamery, Decatur, introduced each in 
turn and then Anton J. 
Johnson, Macomb, spoke for the group 
and as “A Dairyman in Washington.” 


sion 


Congressman 


“Any nation that is a dairy nation is 
a better fed nation, more healthful and 
shows more material progress,” the con- 
gressman said. “China is suffering from 
hunger and privation. And the country 


with Com 
munism. But China is not a dairy prod- 
While in China 
just after the war, I spent over an how 
with the head of the Chinese agriculture. 
I was taken to see one of the only two 
dairy farms that supply all Shanghai. 
This was the completely modern and 
efficient one, but most of its 100 cows 
were so old and crippled they could 


hardly walk. 


“When I asked about the price of 
milk, the answer was, “The price fo 


has been honeycombed 


ucts consuming nation. 


milk doesn’t count as we get more for 
the manure than we get for the milk 
milk is just a by-product.’ ” 


Heading the contingent of national 
business authorities was Claude V. 
McBroom, Director of Personnel and 
Methods, Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, who gave the delegates 
12 points of leadership. 

“Real leadership is more important to 
successful operation than perfect equip- 
ment or extensive organization,” he said. 
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Now it’s easy to make a faster-selling 


chocolate-flavored dairy drink! 
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Economical new powder 
contains a carrageenin-based 
stabilizer 
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is ® ECONOMICAL ... the price is amazingly low. Con- 
venience and ease in handling save time and money 
in manufacturing. Always uniform, Kraft Stabilized 
mn Chocolate-Flavored Powder never fails, when prop- 
od erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling 
ina @ FINER FLAVOR... .adeep-down delicious “chocolaty” chocolate-flavored drink. 
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product contains a carrageenin-based stabilizer. 
It will not “settle out”! There is no thick, dark cocoa 
of deposit at the bottom of the bottle . . . no watery 


for separation at the top. You get just one rich choco- K R A ET 
for late color and flavor all the way through! , cc 


@ LOW VISCOSITY. . . drinks made with Kraft 
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ss @ EASY TO USE. . . no mess, no bother. No sticky for making chocolate-flavored milk drinks | 
syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. You 

to can get the last spoonful of powder from its con- 

‘ip- tainer. Quickly and easily soluble. 
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“Leadership consists of looking forward, 
not back. There are two kinds of leader- 
ship, the false and futile, and the real 
and lasting. The false one is the dictator 
type which rules by force and fear, but 
the real one is the democratic type which 
inspires by faith and fervor. Dictators 
say ‘I’, but Americans say “We. Dic- 
tators say ‘Be on time’; Americans get 
there ahead of time. The Dictators fix 
the blame for the breakdown; Americans 
fix the breakdown.” 

McBroom said faith and enthusiasm 
was the most important of the char- 
acteristics of leadership but that in- 
genuity, initiative and openmindedness 
was most typically American. “One 
should be truly convinced that there is 
no end to improvement. There is never 
any one best way — it is only today’s 
best way!” he concluded. 


Ohio’s Anderson on Hand 

The luncheon’s final speaker was O. 
E. Anderson, executive secretary, Ohio 
Dairy Products Association, who offered 
“A Forward Look.” 

“Judgments should be made upon the 
factors of competition and not upon 
economic factors colored by a point of 
view,” Andy emphasized. “Reduced sales 
have not been recovered by price re- 
ductions,” he went on, pointing to the 
drop in butter consumption which a 
doubled consumption of oleo has failed 
to offset. He indicated that ice cream has 
been priced out of its market. 

Referring to “The Price Outlook for 
1949,” Dean Howard R. Bowen, College 
of Commerce, University of Illinois, said: 
“The plain fact is, that the future of 
prices in this country depends more on 
the course of political events in Moscow, 
Jerusalem, Paris, London, Manchuria, 
Buenos Aires and Washington, D. C., 
than it does upon mere changes in the 
relation of domestic supply and demand. 


4-H Team Demonstrates 

The Indiana 4-H champions then gave 
their demonstration, sponsored by the 
Diversey Corp., Chicago. Robert Pea- 
cock introduced them. 

Reassurance came from another direc- 
tion when Dr. Alfred P. Haake, con- 
sultant*to General Motors, Detroit, an- 
nounced: “I do not think we need worry 
about a depression in 1949. Business 
does look reasonably good at the mo- 
ment. But there are numerous influences 
and movements which are bringing a 
depression. One is coming. How long 
it will take to get here and how long 
it will stay depends upon what we do 
about it. We can do something. 

“Inflation moves along in its own 
stride,” Haake warned. “But it is more 
serious now than ever before. The rem- 
edies being planned are not ones which 
will stop it. They talk of controls on 
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prices when they should tum off the 
pressure at its source. What we are 
talking about is the relation between the 
amount of money in circulation and the 
goods available. When there is more 
money and less goods, that’s inflation. 
When less money and more goods, that’s 
deflation. 

L. B. Snyder, Peoria Creamery Com- 
pany, Peoria, presided over the Illinois 
Butter Manufacturers Improvement Asso- 
ciation’s first session at which Roy Robi- 
chaux, Western United Dairy, Chicago, 
and Dr. H. A. Ruehe, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, spoke. 


The Way to Sell Butter 

“The way to sell butter is to turn out 
a product that the public will buy more 
and more because of its enticing good- 
ness rather than because of limitations 
on competition or other artificial factors 
such as price,” Robichaux said. “We 
are doing our part as manufacturers and 
merchandisers to turn out such a prod- 
uct,” citing the five point program of 
the Butter Institute. 

Norbert Ruhland, Ottawa Milk Prod- 
ucts, Ottawa, led the Illinois Cheese 
Manufacturers Association program with 
Aubrey Le Grande, Beatrice Foods Co., 
Chicago; L. C. Thomsen, Professor of 
Dairy Industry, University of Wisconsin; 
and Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Cheese Institute, Chicago, 
as speakers. 

The Illinois Milk Dealers Association, 
the Illinois Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and the Illinois Ice Cream 
Mix Manufacturers & Distributors Asso- 
ciation met jointly with T. M. Dam- 
gard, Illinois Valley Ice Cream Co., 
Streator, in the chair. The speakers in- 
cluded Walter F. Snyder, executive di- 
rector, The National Sanitation Founda- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Richard C. 
Reager, Chairman, Dept. of Speech and 
Debate, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; and George Henne- 
rich, Managing Director, Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“All business is local,” Hennerich said. 
“The decline in ice cream sales the past 
two years is not because the public likes 
ice cream less, but because now they 
have to be sold and the ice cream indus- 
try hasn’t gotten around to a selling ef- 
fort. That might be a general criticism 
of all business and unless we and they 
do sell, the recession will be real.” 


W. R. Loyd Elected President DPA 

W. R. Lloyd, Benson’s Creamery, De- 
catur, was re-elected president of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association and 
C. V. Holmes, Champaign Sanitary Milk 
Division, Beatrice Foods, Champaign, 
was re-elected vice-president. The direc- 
tors reappointed M. G. Van Buskirk as 
secretary and treasurer. New directors 


elected were: J. R. Downing, Downing 
Bros., Rock Island, milk; Phil Sang, 
Goldenrod Ice Cream Co., Chicago, ice 
cream; S. A. Kostakes, Honey Hill Cream- 
ery, Chicago, ice cream mix; Axel Mad- 
sen, Kraft Foods, Kewanee, cheese; and 
Craig Stoddard, Milk Bottle Crate Co., 
Chicago, boosters. 


Illinois Milk Dealers Association: R. L. 
Pollitt, Bredehoft Dairy, Danville, presi- 
dent; Harold C. Coss, Coss Dairy, Dixon, 
vice-president; L. W. Roszell, J. D. Ros- 
zell Co., Peoria; George Baker, Baker 
Dairy, Moline; and C. F. Kaiser, Free- 
port Dairy Co., Freeport, new directors. 


Illinois Ice Cream Manufacturers As- 
sociation: T. M. Damgard, Illinois Valley 
Ice Cream Co., Streator, president; 
Robert Gordon, Borden Co., Elgin, vice- 
president; J. J. Beeby, Alton Baking & 
Ice Cream Co., Alton; Vinton Thomp- 
son, C. E. Thompson Co., Chicago; E. W. 
Credicott, Freeport Dairy Co., Freeport; 
I. A. Madden, Producers Dairy, Spring- 
field; Henry Soldwedel, F. H. Soldwedel 
& Sons, Pekin; D. L. Huxtable, Cham- 
paign Ice Cream Co., Champaign, new 
directors. 

Illinois Ice Cream Mix Manufacturers 
& Distributors Association: W. H. Bra- 
zelton, Normal Dairy Co., Normal, presi- 
dent; John R. Steinwart, Oatman Bros., 
Aurora, vice-president; John Randag, 
Home Milk Co., Arlington Heights; Gor- 
don Lloyd, Benson’s Creamery, Deca- 
tur; Victor Berghoffer, Forest Milk Prod- 
ucts, River Forest, new directors. 

Illinois Cheese Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: Melvin Kasten, Walnut Cheese Co., 
Walnut, president; Arthur Zivney, Mi- 
nonk Dairy Products, Minonk, vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. Sampe, C. E. Zuercher Co., 
Byron; Harry Chapin, Tampico Cream- 
ery, Tampico; Kasten and Zivney, new 
directors. 

Illinois Butter Manufacturers Improve- 
ment Association voted to hold its annual 
meeting and election at a later date. 

Illinois Dairy Products Boosters Asso- 
ciation: Craig Stoddard, Milk Bottle 
Crate Co., president; H. L. Ashton, 
Chocolate Products Corp., vice-president; 
George Newman, S. J. Wolff Co., secre- 
tary; John Clarke, Lamont Corliss & Co., 
treasurer, all of Chicago. New directors 
are F. G. Drake, Drake Supply Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; Dave Pascal, Pascal 
Equipment Co., and J. G. Kuebler, Nat- 
ural Pectin Products, both Chicago. 

Illinois Dairy Products Container Ex- 
change: Kirk A. Journy, Quad City Asso- 
ciation Milk Dealers, Rock Island, presi- 
dent; new directors: E. B. Carter, Union 
Dairy Div., Decatur; Ross England, Milk 
Package Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; F. F. 
Fermerda, Interstate Bottle Exchange, 
McHenry; Otto Wright, Davis-Cleaver 
Produce Co., Quincy; I. A. Madden, L. 
W. Roszell and A. Zivney. 
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“i Continuous production, ease of handling and speedy ling gallon and half-gallon jugs, 
‘am- change-over from one size bottle to another are some capable of filling and capping 

nel of the major features why the Specialty Brass Auto- 12 to 18 gallon jugs per minute. 

ete. | matic Rotary Filler and Capper should be included For a description of this profit- 
nual | in your Plant Improvement Program. making machine, send for Bulle- 
am : Extremely compact, silent running and with high tin 39. 
ottle | capacity. Cam and gear driven. No chains to stretch This is one of the best engi- 
0 causing machine to get out of time. One piece, highly neered Hand Operated Rotary 
— | polished stainless steel, tank and cover, and available Filler and Capper units for all 

Co, | with either standard or Kleen Fill valves. Can be fur- around service in a dairy. Simple 

P 

— nished to handle standard round and square glass to operate ... easy to clean... 

AO., 
scal bottles and paper bottles. Send for both filling and capping operation per- 
Nat- Bulletin 38 for complete details or S PE '¢ | A LT  § formed with one stroke of the operating 
Ex see your Specialty Brass jobber. BRASS COMPANY lever. This machine fills and caps 600 
\sso- | Specialty Brass also manufactures =o: bottles per hour. Write NOW for Bulle- 
ies suitable fillers and cappers for hand- tin No. 26E. 
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EDITORIALLY 


What's The Score, John 


¢¢] T WOULD APPEAR that he doesn’t know what he’s 
| talking about.” These are the words as they appear in 
the official record of a recent price hearing in New York 
with which Hearing Master Will Rogers described the testi- 
mony of New York City’s Commissioner of Investigation John 
M. Murtagh. The significance of this characterization of the 
Commissioner's testimony lies in the fact that for the past seven 
months he has been conducting an investigation, with bare 
knuckles, into the fluid milk industry in New York City. 

A review of the Commissioner’s testimony, printed on 
other pages of this issue of the American Milk Review, reveals 
the tendency to fire vicious verbal broadsides at the industry, 
common to political probes. These salvos make first rate news- 
paper copy and consequently find their way into the pages of 
the public press. The process has been described as “a news- 
paper trial” accompanied by all the unfortunate confusing of 
issues that such a process involves. It is a situation that is 
found in every market where investigations have been con- 
ducted. The great tragedy of this sort of a “trial” is that the 
mere fact of accusation places the accused under a shadow 
that even proof of innocence does not erase. The fundamental 
concept that a man is innocent until proved guilty does not 
hold under these circumstance. Witness the famous Hiss- 
Chambers case. Many people who have followed the reports 
of the investigation would label Mr. Hess as a spy. Maybe he 
is, maybe he isn’t. The point is that up to the present moment 
there has not even been a trial, yet opinions have been formed 
and in the public mind guilt or innocence has already been 
established. 

The investigations of illegal price fixing practices in the 
milk industry have generally resulted in aquital. In one instance 
the companies involved in an anti-trust suit felt that the contest 
was not worth the candle and pleaded nolo but to our know- 
ledge that is the only case where a conviction was recorded. 

The New York situation is another example. After seven 
months of allegations and damaging charges the investigator, 
testifying at a public hearing on the “spread” which he has 
so energetically attacked, reveals what the industry suspected 
from the beginning. He just doesn’t “know what he’s talking 
about.” It’s a fine way to run a railroad. 


Poodle Dogs and Such 


HEY ARE KNOWN VARIOUSLY as Lobsters, Poodle 

Dogs, Mixers, Boosters and the like, depending on the 

locality. They are a species of social organism found 
only in the United States. They are associations of dairy supply 
equipment’ men and their activities have contributed much to 
the growth of the industry. 

The Highball, a bulletin put out by the New England 
Dairy Mixers, stated the case rather neatly in the Christmas 
issue. The issue was addressed to the “men of the Dairy and 
Ice Cream industry throughout the New England states”. 

“For the New Year, each one of our 250 members pledges 
his continued service and full cooperation to the Dairy and 
Ice Cream industry of New England. We place ourselves, 
individually and collectively through the Dairy Mixers organi- 
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SPEAKING .. 


' 
zation, at your call when our services are needed — always — 


remembering our motto — Effective cooperation commercially 
and socially.” 


This is no idle platitude. It applies equally well to the | 
Iowa Poodle Dogs or the Illinois Lobsters or the Ohio Dairy | 


Boosters; they are all working for the best interests of the 
industry. 

These organizations of supply men offer another stirring 
example of the interdependence inherent in our economic life 
and the intricate pattern that it creates. 


We believe the industry is better because of the intelligent 


and coordinated boosts that comes from the Lobsters, the 
Poodle Dogs, and the rest. 


Two Pamphlets On Milk 


Milk For A Nation and Milk . . . its food value are the 
titles of two pamphlets recently published by the National 
Dairy Council. One must search a long time to find two better 
expositions of the fluid milk industry. 


Attractive in appearance and easy to read the pamphlets 


are physically appealling. It is in their content, however, in 


their clear cut, impelling story that the publications deliver | 


their most potent punch. 

Milk . . . its food value deals, as its title suggests, with 
the nutritional phase of the product. “Milk is one of the oldest 
foods of the human race”, the pamphlet says and then goes on 
to give chapter and verse regarding this important part of the 
story. Perhaps these are familiar facts to dairymen but they 


bear repeating especially when handled as they are in this | 


leaflet. 


Milk For A Nation uses words and pictures to present 
what it calls “the story of milk’s daily arrival” on the nation’s 


door step. A graphic, two page, color spread in the middle | 


of this booklet that shows the steps in the movement of milk 
from the farm to the consumer is one of the best touches in 
this fine piece of work. 

The National Dairy Council is to be congratulated on 
these excellent pieces of promotional literature. In this period 


when milk is subject to a widespread belaboring in the press | 


the effective use of the powerful ammunition that resides in 
these pamphlets should be high on every dairyman’s list. 


Experiment in New Jersey 
Sire 1933, New Jersey law has authorized the Director 


of the Milk Control Board to fix minimum prices charged 

to consumers by milk dealers in the municipalities of the 
State. At the request of Governor Alfred E. Driscol, Director 
Arthur F. Foran has ordered that all restrictions on resale prices 
shall terminate with the old year. Some milk companies have 
announced reductions in price as a result of this action. 

What the ultimate result of this reversion to the free action 
of economic forces in the resale phase of the New Jersey in- 
dustry is a development that dairymen will watch with interest. 
In the meantime possibly some of the yelping that has sorely 
tried the fluid milk industry in the State, may subside. We 
hope so. 
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The Satevpost On Milk Prices 


January 1 Issue of Famous Magazine Will 
Carry Feature Article “I Say Milk Costs Too 
Much”—Penn Dairy Farmer Does the Talking 





The price of milk—25 cents a quart for Grade A milk 





| delivered in the Philadelphia area—is too high, according 
to Paul L. Coates, who operates a dairy farm near Coates- 
ways al ville, Pa. Mr. Coates is a regional director of the Interstate 
ercially Milk Producers Co-operative, which represents dairymen in 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, and is a | 








to the deputy in his local Grange. | 
» Dairy | The high price of milk is driving customers away and | 
of the} = definitely is not making the dairy farmer rich, Mr. Coates | 
} declares in “I Say Milk Costs Too Much,” in the current (Jan. | 
stirring Ist) Saturday Evening Post. The article was written in collab- 
nic life | oration with Arnold Nicholson. 
: “There are plenty of families where milk has reached the 
elligent luxury level,” Mr. Coates declares. “That never should be. e 
rs, the Milk is too fine a food to be denied youngsters.” 
“Our co-op (Interstate) has asked that farm payments be | 
+ cut enough to allow a one-cent decrease in the retail price. | 
That should help. My only alternative, if the price went down 
a great deal more, would be to sell my herd and find another ; ge 
way of making a living. That wouldn't help the consumer. It Yes, we mean just that, Mr. Dairy Plant Operator. You want 
are the would mean less milk . . . ” every one of your producers to sanitize effectively. Let us 
jational The high cost of machinery, equipment, building materials | 


. ; work together. 
and labor is to blame for high milk prices, according to Mr. 8 


} Coates. His farm represents a capital investment of $90,000} you'll find LO-BAX promotion paving the way. In stepped- 


» better 


nphlets on which he collects 3 percent each year. But the monthly : 2 - ie fects wal 

ver. in | wages for his own labor come to less than he pays his son and| UP radio, farm and dairy paper advertising, in lc 

deliver | his hired hand. numerous folders to be sent your patrons, in attractive post- 
“I — a -_ solution, —— rages question in| ers, milk house instruction cards and booklets on milk san- 

s, with my mind as to why the price of milk is high,” Mr. Coates | es f LO-BAX stress the 

» oldest concludes. “It takes man-hours to mine coal and iron ore, to| *4t#0n—1n all these ways, the makers of L ens Pet 

anes On transport it and to fashion it into a tractor. It takes man-hours| value of bacteria control. And you're helping producers san- 

> . e . 

of the} = milk my cows, to haul that milk to the processing plant, 00] istee ose effectively when you stock LO-BAX for them. 

t they | handle it there and to deliver it to your doorstep. The higher | 

in this the cost of those man-hours, the more that tractor and the | Ask to see how the LO-BAX plan operates — you'll be mak- 


more those quarts of milk are going to cost.” : , 
’ _— ing a constructive move toward more profits, greater volume, 


Ts id | and a better competitive position. Write Mathieson Chemical 
nation s ° 
middle : lowa Meeting Successful Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
ri milk More than 500 Iowa milk dealers and ice cream manv- | 
— facturers were on hand for the annual three day Milk and | 

Ice Cream convention at Des Moines, November 10, 11, and} 
ted on 12. The meeting sponsored by the Iowa Milk Dealers Asso- | 
period | ciation and the Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of| 
© press lowa was under the direction of John H. Brockway, Executive | 
ides in Secretary of the Associations. | 
- Greeted with a sparkling roster of speakers that included 

Bryan Blalock, Howard Grant, Robert North, and Richard S. | 

Shapira, dairymen in attendance found their time well occu-| 

pied. Entertainment featured door prizes. 

Officers elected by the two associations for the coming 

irector year were: Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, President, 
harged P. H. O'Neil, O’Neil Dairy, Ames; Vice-president, Al Loomis, 
of the Fort Dodge Creamery, Fort Dodge; Treasurer, Don Stedwell, 
director Furnas Ice Cream Co., Des Moines. The Milk Dealers Asso- | 
> prices ciation selected as new officers: Harley Reidel, President, Sani- | 
*s have tary Dairy, Cedar Rapids; G. R. Whiting, Vice-president, | 

Roberts Dairy, Sioux City; W. H. Humby, Treasurer, John- 
: action son Farms Dairy, Waterloo. New directors chosen by the milk 
sey in- dealers were: Northwest District, C. E. Stallman, Spencer 
nterest. Dairy Products, Spencer; Northeast District, Clem Welsh, Oak- 
: sorely land Farms Dairy, Dubuque; Southeast District, Leo Kennedy, 
e. We Kennedy’s Dairy, Mt. Pleasant; and Southwest District, E. G. | 

Squire, Squire Dairy, Shenandoah. 
EVIEW January, 1949 
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“Why we have 
advertised 

regularly in 
“American Milk Review 
for more than 

40 years” 


Cc. B. SCHMIDT 
Vice-President 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


“American Milk Review is, in our opin 
ion, an outstanding trade publication. It 
reaches the majority of our more impor- 
tant dairy plant customers and because 
of its uniquely original and informative 
editorial content, including such genuinely 
helpful and interesting features as ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Industry” and “Correspond- 
ents Report,” a high degree of interest is 
generated among the readers. Studies we 
have made show that this interest carries 


over into the advertising columns.” 


*And its predecessor publications. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW... 
THE INDUSTRY-WIDE 
MAGAZINE OF OVER 15,000 
MILK PLANT OPERATORS 
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Riding over 1,300 miles in one week requires all the stamina that these boys can get. 


SIX DAY BIKE RACE 


¢¢7] DRINK BETWEEN THREE 

AND FOUR quarts of milk a day,” 

replied Cecil Yates when asked 
what he as a six-day bicycle racer 
thought of milk as a nourishing food. 
Cecil and other six-day cyclists are pres- 
ently engaged in barnstorming the coun- 
try under the auspices of Cycling Enter- 
prises, Inc. 


Recently they came to New York, two 
weeks previously they had been in Chi- 
cago, four weeks hence they will be at it 
in Cleveland, then Buffalo, Chicago 
again, and finally back to New York. In 
each city they moved in and took over 
an armory, an amphitheatre, or some 
suitable arena. They erected their mov- 
able composition track in less than three 
days and settled down to the business of 
conducting and riding a race. 


A six-day bike race, as popularly run 
today, is simply two men riding as a 
team competing against other two man 
teams in a grind that lasts twenty-four 
hours a day for six days. The rules specify 
that at least one member of the team 
must be riding at all times, however, dur- 
ing “sprints”, which are held every after- 
noon and evening, both members of a 
team are usually on the track, one “in 
the race” and the other riding slowly 
around the top of the track ready to re- 
lieve his partner. 


January, 1949 


By HUGH ROBINSON 


The average total time spent on a bike 
by each member of a team is approxi- 
mately eighteen hours per day. This 
leaves little time for such essentials as 
eating and sleeping, so every moment off 
the bike is utilized to cram in as much 
rest or to eat as much wholesome food as 
possible. Naturally where wholesome 
food is needed milk and dairy products 
play an important role. Some of the 
riders, recently arrived from Europe, 
have difficulty remembering when they 
last had enough good food to eat. To 
them a quart of milk is as much a treat 
as the most tempting banana split ever 
dreamed up by young America. 


During a recent New York race, thir- 
teen two man teams consumed over 75 
quarts of milk a day and that is not 
counting other dairy products such as 
butter, cheese, and yogurt. At the end 
of the week only 8 teams were left due to 
injuries, previous ailments and just plain 
exhaustion but the consumption of milk 
was still the same. The remaining riders 
kept calling for more milk to replenish 
their waning energy. 


Roger DeCorte, of the Belgian team 
of DeCorte and Maelbranque, speaks 
little English but there was no mistaking 
his meaning when he said, after munch- 
ing a huge bite of a sandwich a la Dag- 
wood style consisting of five slices of 


bread heavily buttered on both sides, “is 
goot, lak cake.” He finished the sandwich, 
grabbed a bottle of milk which he demol- 
ished in one gulp, then climbed onto his 
bike to resume his whirl to nowhere. 


In this case size definitely can not be 
used as an index of appetite. DeCorte is 
over 6 feet tall but the veteran French 
sprinter Alfred Letourneur stands only 5 
feet 4 inches high and weighs consider- 
ably less than his Belgian competitor. 
That size means not a whit to “Alfy” is 
proven by his average daily consumption 
of milk which stands at 4 liters, or nearly 
five quarts. You may have heard of Le- 
tourneur, he is the man who set the 
world’s speed record on a bicycle at the 
phenomenal figure of one-hundred and 
eight miles an hour. 


Have you ever tried milk and sugar as 
a beverage? These boys love it. The 
sugar gives them that quick spurt that is 
so desperately needed in a pinch while 
the milk gives them the energy to con- 
tinue through long nights and weary 
days. 

Specialty of the Europeans is cheese 
which they consume in great quantities. 
It is a cheese processors dream to watch 
Francis Grauss, the sparkling French ank- 
ler, slice off a huge chunk, slap it between 
two pieces of bread, and quickly put it 

(Please turn to page 71) 
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The striking transition from old plants such as this 





to new up to date plants such as this largely because 


DAIRY PLANTS CAN MODERNIZE 


WITHOUT TYING UP WORKING FUNDS 


operating costs, many successful 
dairy plants are depending more and 
more on mechanization. As part of pro- 
gressive plans, the machinery and labor- 
saving equipment necessary to insure eco- 
nomical and profitable production is in- 


stalled. 


The wisdom of maintaining such a 
program is readily apparent. At the re- 
cent Dairy Industries Exposition in At- 
lantic City, manufacturers exhibited and 
demonstrated the most advanced types of 
equipment, designed to produce more 
and better products, at lower cost and 
with greater savings in man power and 
man hours than any models previously 
avialable. The inference to be drawn is 
simply that dairy plants must be properly 
equipped in order to operate at peak 
efficiency and keep pace with competi- 
tion. 


Te COPE WITH STEADILY rising 


An increasing number of dairy plants 
purchase equipment on instalment terms 
with profitable results. However, there 
are undoubtedly many others who do not 
realize how convenient and _ practical 
such an arrangement can be for them. 
One advantage, sometimes overlooked, is 
the fact that nearly all types of equip- 
ment can be acquired by making only a 
moderate initial investment. This makes 
it unnecessary to draw heavily against 
working capital when making the pur- 
chase. 

It is probable that some concerns post- 
pone placing orders for urgently needed 
equipment—machinery that would quick- 
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By E. T. NEVILLE 





E. T. NEVILLE 
Vice President and National Sales Director, 


Cc. I. T. Corporation. Mr. Neville’s organiza- 
tion sponsors the C. I. T. Equipment Financ- 
ing Plan. 


ly pay for itself—in the erroneous belief 
that the amount involved would place too 
heavy a strain on available funds. They 
may also have the vague hope that it 
might be more convenient to make the 
purchase at some future time. 


Delay Is Not a Solution 
In view of the tangible benefits that 
can be obtained almost immediately, this 
would seem to be a losing plan because 
plants should not be operated under the 
handicap of using obsolete machinery 
and thereby sacrifice the additional 


profits which are the result of increased 
production created by the newer and 
more efficient equipment available. Ob- 
viously, delay isn’t the best solution to 
the problem of plant modernization. 


The operation of a dairy plant involves 
continuing expenses which cannot be de- 
ferred. These include pay rolls, tuxes, 
supplies, maintenance, materials—all *’.c 
items which constitute the cost of doing 
business — and which absorb large 
amounts of working capital. When it be- 
comes advisable to buy more equipment 
the cost can place such strain on these 
funds that a problem is created which 
calls for a plan to finance the purchase. 

For example, a dairy plant might de- 
cide that if they bought additional equip- 
ment it would increase their output and 
earn larger profits. On the other hand, 
their capital structure, while adequate for 
normal operating purposes, would not 
permit them to withdraw sufficient money 
to conclude the purchase on an all-cash 
basis. Here is an opportunity for them 
to use a financing plan to advantage; in 
other words, use their credit standing to 
arrange terms which spread payment 
over many months. 

Supplying funds to finance the time 
payment purchase of machinery and 
equipment is the primary function of 
financing organizations. Some companies, 
who specialize in this type of credit ac-] 
commodation, place their resources and] 
credit facilities at the disposal of either} 
the buyer or seller. Therefore, dairy 

(Please turn to Page 79) 
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Instead of using working capital to purchase machinery and 
equipment, /et C. I. T. furnish the money to complete the trans- 
action. Conserve your own funds for operating purposes. 

You can spread repayment over many months... gain the 
advantage of using modern machines. . . without tying up your 
capital. Increased earning capacity tips the scales in your favor 
... points the way to larger profits ... smoother operations... 
more business. 

You merely make a reasonable initial payment to the seller. 
Tell us what you want to buy, balance to be financed, how you 
want to pay for it. We handle the financing details for you or 
will work direct with your supplier. 


Any of these offices will gladly furnish full information. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION 
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=| The Scales are Tipped in Your Favor 








WEIGH THESE FACTS WHEN 
YOU PURCHASE MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


You can finance up to 75% of 
the purchase price. 

a 
Terms promptly arranged to 
suit your precise needs. 

= 
Several items can be financed 
simultaneously. One monthly 
payment covers all. 

& 
Cost is figured only on actual 
number of months required to 
repay advance. 
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The cowboy type is a familiar figure around repair shops. 


OW, FRANKLY, I don’t claim to 

have seen all types of milk truck 

drivers; but some I’ve seen could 
qualify for the awards of the best and 
safest drivers in the country. They are 
proud of their driving and their dairy 
truck. They know that discourteous, 
careless driving is not reflected on them 
but on the dairy name on the side of 
the truck. They are proud of their dairy. 


But, there are a few drivers who do 
not fall into this careful driving classifi- 
cation. This minority group is made up 
of drivers we all know and drivers who 
lose customers for milk plants. To show 
this group of milk truck drivers up for 
what they are and have a little fun at 
the same time I have developed the fol- 
lowing set of classes in which they fall: 


POKY PEDDLER-—This type of milk 
truck driver is completely at ease in any 
situation. He will drive slowly for fear 
he may bend a fender or crush a Cros- 
ley. Driving as slow as a woman driver 
looking for a parking meter with fifteen 
minutes free parking on it this routeman 
will cause accidents because he can’t get 
out of the way quick enough. 


Yes, this type of routeman drives slow, 
so slow in fact . . . but, before you go 
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to sleep let’s speed up a little and go 
on with the next driver. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD — Salt flats or 
city streets make no difference to these 
throttle thrusters—they ride a fast milk 
truck. Although no records have been 
kept on their speed accomplishments, 
some customers continue to complain 
that they can’t catch them long enough 
to pay their milk bills. 


Brother, that’s going too fast! 


By JACK BEDFORD 


STREETCAR CONDUCTOR — Even 
though this type of milk truck driver 
isn’t able to call “all aboard” in the ap- 
proved railroad fashion, he gets his share 
of passengers just the same. As he covers 
his city route his truck will look like a 
hitchhiker’s heaven. 


Housewives going shopping, school 
boys late for school, old men after the 
morning paper, and friends who have a 
day off seem to find some place to hang 
on the side of the truck and keep the 
driver company as he makes his deliv- 
eries. 


One of the major advantages this type 
of driver enjoys over his fellow drivers 
is the fact that he claims to have more 
friends than they do. Friends are good 
for business— until they start suing. 
Funny things, friends can sue just as hard 
and heavy as strangers. 


COWBOY — Not the drug-store type, 
but an honest-to-goodness range rider 
who can drive without any hands and 
roll a cigarette from a bag of Bull Dur- 
ham at the same time. By transferring 
this man of the West to herding trucks 
instead of cows some dairies have found 
that he can accomplish two jobs at once 
—keep his route book up and drive be- 
tween stops. 


By saving all of this time on his book 
work, one would naturally think that this 
driver would finish his route early, but 
because he doesn’t use his hands in driv- 
ing he wanders all over the street. It 





The street car conductor is a good Joe but sometimes late with the milk. 
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- = THESE MODERN AIDS TO SANITARY DAIRYING: 


this , 1 Ais 1 — Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED MILK FILTER DISCS .. . so efficient 
: but “ that ONE does the work of TWO! 


driv- iA “wd ; 2 — Perfection SANIT-AIDS . .. the new, approved way to clean MILK PAILS, 
: Se — 4, STRAINERS, SEPARATOR BOWLS and PARTS, MILKING 
; MACHINES and other utensils . . . WASHING COWS’ UD- 

DERS, and many other farm uses! 





ss SANIT-AIDS rinse out completely CLEAN, sanitary, free 
Nationally from dirt or odors . . . mever get sour, smelly or rancid. 
advertised. DURABLE .. . can be used over and over again, for a long 
More than time . . . ECONOMICAL. IDEAL FOR SANITARY 
16 Million CLEANING OF ALL MILK PLANT UTENSILS and 
ads this year EQUIPMENT! 

to milk STOCK UP WITH PLENTY NOW! IF YOUR SUPPLIER 
producing HASN’T THIS SPECIAL OFFER, WRITE (including his 
farmers name) to SCHWARTZ MFG. CO., TWORIVERS, WIS. 


Samples on Request 


TPSSTUSSERREY CS | 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF 
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takes him as long to complete his deliv- 
eries because he travels twice as far. 


Between the plant and his route he 
does use his hands in driving, but he 
keeps them both glued to the wheel. 
When he turns a corner he just turns— 
no hands. People following this driver 
usually give him a good cussing. This 
doesn’t bother him because as a former 


wouldn't make any difference because 
he was color blind. . . . Now he stops 
for red lights. 


RUBBER COOK-— Burning rubber 
seems to give off a pleasant odor to this 
group of milkmen. They will take every 
opportunity to whiff a little of the rub- 
ber on their own truck burning. 

Some of these drivers boast that they 
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Hey look! 


cowboy his shoulders are broad, his skin 
is thick, and anyway the dairy’s name is 
on the side of the truck. 


CURB PAINTER — Some of the color- 
ful curbs painted with black sidewall 
rubber owe their artistic effect to this 
type of milk truck driver. Unwilling to 
take chances with the brakes on the 
truck, this driver will stop by rubbing 
off the name and the serial number of the 
tire on the curb. 


Most drivers who qualify for this 
classification use a wide brush and just 
paint a wide black mark. But, some are 
a little more artistically inclined and they 
can paint scallops by hitting the curb— 
missing the curb—and hitting it again. 


COLOR BLIND — When this type of 
milk truck driver gets mad enough he 
can see red, but since he is usually the 
happy, jolly type of routeman he very 
seldom gets mad. Since he is so good- 
natured, he has trained his eyes to avoid 
the color of red—especially the red on 
stop lights. 


Tickets given him are promptly turned 
over to the route manager to fix because 
he can’t see red. To cure one driver of 
this ailment, one dairy started making 
out their pay checks in red ink. To make 
the cure complete they made out the 
color blind driver’s check for half of his 
regular amount. 

He couldn’t see 
check, but he saw 
the route manager 


enough red on his 
plenty of red when 
said he thought it 
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Barney Oldfield, 


Cee 


— with a load of milk too. 


can stop on a dime, but it usually takes 
a quarter. In fact some experts say that 
with the cost of tires what it is today 
these screeching stoppers use up more 
than a quarter’s worth of rubber on each 
stop. 


It has been rumored that some of the 
tire manufacturers pay these drivers a 
bonus for the shortest life they can give 
a tire. At present the championship is 
held by a heavy-footed milkman who 
wore out a complete set of tires in 30 
days. 

However, his claim is hotly contested 
by other quick stoppers because his route 
covers a section of the city that has 
graveled streets which gives him an un- 
fair advantage over the others. New 
course rules covering the gravel handicap 
are to be issued soon by the S. S. S. 
(Society for Screeching Stoppers). 


It is a commendable fact that most 
milk truck drivers don’t qualify for any 
of these titles so generously given out to 
the few drivers who keep the dairy’s 
name before the public—in traffic court 
violation notices. 





DIAMOND EXECUTIVE PROMOTED 

Election of John A. Sargent as execu- 
tive vice president of Diamond Alkali 
Company, effective January 1, 1949, was 
announced by President Raymond F. 
Evans following a meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


Mr. Sargent advances to this new po- 
sition from the post of vice president of 
finance, which he has held since May, 
1947. He joined the company as its 
treasurer in September, 1946. 

A graduate of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, Mr. Sargent at 
one time was vice president and general 
sales manager of the Campbell Metal 
Window Corp., formerly a subsidiary of 
the American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. When Campbell merged in 
in 1939 with the Truscon Steel Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp.), he 
became a sales manager of the Truscon 
organization. 

Mr. Sargent, who is 39, saw military 
service in World War II. Appointed in 
1942 to a captain’s commission in the 
Army, he subsequently was promoted to 
the rank of colonel. For three years he 
served in various capacities in the Pro- 
duction Division, Headquarters Army 
Services Forces at Washington, where he 
was engaged primarily in coordinating 
the Army production program with raw 
materials and product supplies. He holds 
the Legion of Merit. 


GLASS CO. APPOINTMENTS 


E. B. Dennis, Jr., has been named 
General Sales Manager of Kimble Glass, 
Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, S. J. McGiveran, General Manager, 
announced. K. G. Hewitt, former mana- 
ger of the Kimble Glass Philadelphia 
branch office, will succeed Mr. Dennis 
as Sales Manager of the Container and 
Accessories Division. 

Mr. Dennis, who assumed his new 
duties December 21, 1948, joined Kimble 
Glass as a salesman in the New York 
branch office in 1933 and became New 
York branch Sales Manager in 1940. He 
was named Container Division Sales 
Manager in 1941 and continued to serve 
in that capacity after the Kimble Glass 
Company became a _ division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 1947. 


A native of Crisfield, Maryland, Mr. 
Dennis is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity with a degree in Civil Engineering. 

Mr. Hewitt, who assumed his new 
duties on January 1, is a native of Bur- 
ford, Ontario. He joined the Kimble 
Glass Company in Vineland in 1923 in 
the Accounting Department. In 1928 he 
became a member of the sales force in 
charge of the Philadelphia territory. He 
established the present Kimble Glass 
branch office in Philadelphia in 1935. 
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Watch the prorr{” 


RES 
“eae HANDI- SQUARE ote 





You cut delivery costs and stretch space 
with Handi-Square bottles 


@ Carry 50% more cases per truck—You save 
money on delivery costs with Handi-Squares. 
Each of your trucks can now carry up to 50% 
more cases per load. Or you can use the extra 
space to carry more butter, eggs and cheese. 
Drivers like the square, compact shape and light 
weight of Handi-Squares. Easier and quicker 
handling means more selling time to develop 
their routes. 


@ Store 50% more cases in cold rooms 
—Three cases of Handi-Squares fit in the space 
needed for two cases of round bottles. You can 
stack 2,240 Handi-Square cases seven high in a 
20-foot square, compared to only 1,456 stand- 
ard-round cases! An increase in your storage 
space of 53.8% —without extra construction 
costs! 


You, your customers and your dealers are all in 
the profit picture with Duraglas Handi-Square 
bottles! Consumers prefer glass bottles for milk 
—and they prefer Squares 9-to-1 over rounds. 
Dealers know homemakers prefer glass—and 
with Handi-Squares their coolers can hold up 
to 50% more bottles per delivery —they can sell 
more milk! 


YOU profit from the unequaled economy of 
the returnable bottle... plus the greater operat- 
ing efficiency brought by Handi-Square 
bottles. Call on us for details. 







Use this space for your name, 
trade mark or sales message .#} 
: : . 4 

in economical Applied : 
Color Lettering. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ~ Toledo 1, Ohio—Branches in Principal Cities 


January, 1949 

















TRUCK MAINTENANCE RECORDS 


Nelson Dairies in Norristown, Pennsylvania Keeps a Fleet of 65 
Trucks in Tip Top Shape With a Minimum of Paper Work 


By PHIL LANCE 


66 E HAVE A RUNNING fleet of 
65 trucks,” says garage manager 
George Willans, Nelson Dairies, 
Norristown, Pa., “that must be kept in good 
condition all year ‘round. These trucks com- 
prise our retail and wholesale routes as well 
as over-the-road trucks. 


“And in order to keep these trucks roll- 
ing all the time, it is necessary to see that 
they are all constantly in good shape. It 
would be impossible to check every truck 
individually with our eight man garage staff 
which is the reason why we have to rely upon records so much. 





“But even where records are concerned, I sometimes 
think that many dairy fleets have too many for their required 
uses. Some records only duplicate others and become con- 
fusing or just help to fill up the garage file. 


“As for us,” Mr. Willans continues, “I think that we 
have simplified and boiled down our record keeping to only 
a few forms. This gives us all the information we need and 
has been found to be very practical. 


Daily Truck Record 


The Nelson Dairy’s fleet records start with their Daily 
Truck and Garage Record. This record identifies each truck 
and the route that it has traveled that day, records the speed- 
ometer reading, mileage, gasoline, oil and any other com- 
ments such as truck damages or needed repairs. 


The Daily Truck and Garage Record is approximately, 
15 by 10 inches and is on a stiff board. It is thumb-tacked 
to the wall of the check-in garage building. 























Beneath these headings the sheet is divided into seven 
columns. The first one is blank to allow the routeman’s name 
to be inserted. The second is headed truck and route number. 
The same truck does not always go out on the same route, 
this record enables the dairy to keep track of the daily use 
to which the trucks are put. 


The next column is Speedometer Reading. In the column 
is written the words In and Out. For the In column, the 
reading is placed when the truck comes in at the end of the 
day. This counts as the next day’s starting mileage reading. 
The Out Reading is the mileage reading during the present 
day’s run when it returns to the garage. This same figure is 
used for the In speedometer reading for the next day. 


The following three columns read Mileage, which is the 
difference between the In and Out speedometer reading, gas- 
oline, and oil. The last column is left blank, for the check-in 
garage attendant to jot down any truck damages remarks or 
other comments. 


“At the end of the day, this Daily Truck and Garage Rec- 
ord is taken down and made a part of the garage records,” 
says Mr. Willans, “and a new one put in its place. And it is 
from this record that we keep track of the inspections that 
are made on our entire fleet.” 


TRUCK CONDITION REPORT 














ORIVER DATE 
TRUCK No. ROUTE 
METER READING START FINISH 





CHECK ITEMS NEEDING ATTENTION 












































































































































P e ITEMS v DESCRIPTION 
This chart is headed, name, address, gas tank finish, gas | 
tank start, difference and date. This information is inserted —tsHTs on en 
by the attendant assigned to the check-in garage building. I. puues —__)_ 
this way a complete record of the gas is maintained and the —S*=*** I—| 
attendant who dispensed it that day is known. sae = 
TIRES 
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This report keeps the garage constantly informed on cas and oil 


consumption as well as needed repairs, 
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The truck condition report is used when something is wrong with a 
vehiele. The card gives mechanics needed information. 
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_ 2,000 lbs. to 10,000 lbs. Precision-Built Like 
—_ per hour production All Ex-Ceil-O Products 
~. oF With Electro-Pure pasteurizing, you effectively preserve the sweet, natural flavor of 
sh your milk. Automatic operation starts pasteurizing at the flip of the switch and you main- 
aa tain the peak of cool efficiency throughout the day—nothing gets hot but the milk itself! 
an Precision built by Ex-Cell-O, Electro-Pure is a fully-enclosed system that reduces milk 
— losses in the plant to a minimum. It’s the modern way to pasteurize milk to save the flavor! 
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If a returning routeman has found something wrong with 
his truck, he fills in a Truck Condition Report. This is an 
eight by four inch card, a supply of which is kept in the 
check-in garage. The routeman fills in one side of the report 
and the reverse is left blank for the shop. 


At the top of this report card routemen fill in the follow- 
ing: Driver — Truck Number — Meter reading — Start — 
Finish; Date — Route. 


After the routeman fills in this part, he puts a check mark 
opposite the items needing attention listed in a second column 
on the card. These items are: lights — plugs — grease — wash — 
tires — doors — body — generator — battery — carburetor -- 
steering — wheels — transmission — clutch — rear end — springs 
— shocks — motor — brakes — others. There are a few blank 
lines left for items not listed. 


In a third column the routeman describes what he thinks 
is wrong. 


After this card has been checked, it is left on the check-in 
garage attendant’s desk. At the close of each day, Mr. Wil- 
lans picks up the Truck Condition Reports and assigns them 
to the appropriate mechanics. 


Four Garage Buildings 


The check-in garage is one of the four garage buildings 
that comprise the headquarters for the Nelson Dairies fleet. 
It is located directly on the main highway where routemen 
come in from their day’s duties. Truck are gassed, oiled and 
washed here. A few are stored in this building. 


Another building is used as a truck storage. It is a long 
building and trucks are stored one next to another. With 
this arrangement, garage attendants do not have to worry how 
to park trucks, as drivers can take them out without having to 
move other trucks. 


The third building is devoted to garage and maintenance 
work. Here trucks are given their inspections, body and motor 
work is done, trucks lubricated and checked. The last building 
houses the large over-the-road trucks. With this breakdown of 
buildings, all truck operations are very easily managed in car- 
ing for this fleet. 


After the routeman fills out his Truck Condition Report 
and his truck is gassed and oiled, he drives it into the garage 
yard where he may either park it in the garage or leave it in 
the open if he expects it to have a mechanic’s attention. 


Mechanic’s Fill Shop Report 


As Mr. Willans picks up the Truck Condition Report he 
examines the items checked. Then he deposits the card in a 
holder in the maintenance file. This holder has slots for each 
mechanic and the card is placed in the slot for the mechanic 
who does this type of work. 


As a mechanic completes one job, he takes another card 
out of his slot. If any jobs are specials, Mr. Willans puts the 
card for this particular job before all the other cards so that 
the mechanic takes this one next. 

The back of the Truck Condition Report is used as the 


Shop Report. It is divided in half. The top section is the time 
Record and the lower is Parts Required. 


The Time Record has columns for date — employee 
number — hours — overtime — rate — amount and remarks. All 
these columns are filled in by the working mechanic. 


The Parts Required section has a column for Item number 

Description and Operation — Quantity — Unit Price and 

Amount. This section describes the parts used from inventory 
and the price. 


“At the bottom of this card,” says Mr. Willans, “I put in 
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Parking trucks side by side in this long low shed eliminate jockeying 
and saves many a dented fender. 


the time the job was completed, the date, and then I sign it. It 
then goes to the main office where it is charged against the 
cost of maintaining that particular truck. It isn’t necessary for 
us to keep inventory records, as the office always totals up 
the items used by us against what is usually ordered or reor- 
dered and they know what has been used and what we should 
have left. As I keep the key to the stock room, there is little 
opportunity of having inventory parts missing.” 

out.” 


Trucks Regularly Inspected 


“All our trucks are inspected after they have run 8000 
miles. Mileage is checked against the Truck and Garage 
Records,” says Mr. Willans, “to ascertain what trucks have put 
on this mileage. They are then taken out of service and a spare 
one given to the routeman the next morning.” 


When a truck is ready for its 8000 mileage inspection, it 
is taken into the garage building. Mr. Willans then fills out a 
Regular Inspection Sheet which is retained in a loose-leaf book. 
This sheet measures 16 by 10 inches and at the top lists: Name, 
address, truck number, make, speedometer reading, routine 
inspection or overhaul. This associates the truck with the 
assigned routeman. 


The sheet is divided by letters that identify certain types 
of work that different mechanics do. These are: A-engine; B- 
starting, lighting and ignition; C-clutch; D-fuel system; E- 
exhaust system; F-prop. shaft; G-transmission; H-brakes; 
J-trailer brakes; K-steering gear; L-front assembly; M-rear 
assembly; N-emergency equipment; P-frame; R-body; U- 
general. 

Tire Data Record 


Under each of these headings are listed all the items that 
have to be checked for operating condition. Right next to 
these items are four columns. The first is headed Inspected, 
the next Repaired, the third Replaced and the last Remarks. 
A check mark is placed alongside the item and in the column 
which explains what was done. If any special work or effort 
had to be made, it is noted in the Remarks column. 


Each mechanic has a different duty and in order to see that 
each one does the require’ work on the truck, Mr. Willans 
makes up Truck Recondition Reports for all the letters noting 
the different types of work. On the Truck Condition Report, 
he can mark the specific truck and on the card mark in a large 
\ and B. This card is then put into the slot that holds all the 
mechanic’s cards. This is done down the list. 


Then when that mechanic is finished with a previous job 
and pulls this card from his slot, he goes to work on the proper 
truck. This follows in rotation and in this way the truck 


(Please turn to Page 80) 
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1. All Stainless Metals—The Meter- 
flo Pump is made of stainless metals. 
No copper bearing product contact 
surfaces to influence flavor. 


2. Clearance or Wear Adjustment — 
A built-in adjustment maintains 
proper clearance and compensates 
for wear between rotor and head, 
thus enabling pumping efficiency to 
be maintained. 


3. Sanitary Design—Easy to clean 
and keep clean, with sloped surfaces 
and rounded corners. No threads in 
the product zone, no splines in the 
milk. Pump elevated by sanitary, 
adjustable legs. 


4. Compact Design—Requires mini- 
mum floor space. 


5. Proved Principle—This multi- 
pocket pump is efficient in operation, 
the product of years of manufactur- 
ing experience, and has proved its 
worth through long, dependable 
service on the Vogt Freezer. 








TEN BIG METERFLO FEATURES 


6. Easy to Take Apart and Put To- 
gether —No nuts to loosen or tighten 
within the pump body. Internal parts 
of the pump may be assembled and 
disassembled without tools. 

7. One Rotary Seal—The Meterflo 
Pump has only one shaft and one 
rotary seal, designed for long serv- 
ice life. 

8. No Paper Gaskets—Operates 
without paper gaskets, thus elimi- 
nating gasket maintenance expense. 
9. Coavenient Handwheel Speed 
Adjustment—A calibrated handwheel 
to adjust the variable speed drive 
is at a convenient height. A high 
speed stop is provided to seal the 
pump at the top capacity of the 
Shortime pasteurizer when the Meter- 
flo is used as a timing pump. A low 
speed stop is another built-in feature. 
10. Starter or On-Off Switch—A 
built-in magnetic switch or push but- 
ton station is provided, simplifying 
both installation and operation. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


A; 
the 


meterflo 
sanitary 
pump 


\ EET the Meterflo—a sani- 
4 tary positive rotary pump 
that gives unusually long and 
satisfactory service. It can be 
used on practically any liquid 
product—milk, ice cream mix, 
cream, buttermilk, evaporated 
milk, skimmed milk, sour cream, 
syrups, and whey can all be han- 
dled by the Meterflo. 

The Meterflo Pump is avail- 
able with variable speed drive in 
capacities to suit all dairy plant 
requirements. For full informa- 
tion, contact your Cherry-Burrell 
representative, or send in the 
coupon below. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
Dept. 102 
427 West Randolph Street * Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me complete details on the Meterflo Pump. 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR OISTRIBUTORS Name. .....--- eee reece rece cece reece neenes 
PO TE TPCT E ER TT TC re 
BLL Gea nad ee ee eee een eh ee ee 
| ee eer et eee Zone. ... State. 
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WOOD BROOK 


in his book CRUSADE IN EU- 

ROPE “the weather is never neu- 
tral”. To that statement dairymen can 
say, Amen. 


Gets! EISENHOWER observed 


On December 19 a storm blew in from 
Montana and informed us, in terms that 
could not be misunderstood, that Winter 
had arrived. We are usually pretty 
charitable towards snow storms, chiefly 
due to an unquenched enthusiasm for 
skiing and winter camping. This time, 
however, we begrudged the snow fall. 
We were put out because we had a date 
to visit Wood Brook Farms over in New 
Jersey. The snow made it necessary to 
postpone the trip for a couple of days 
but we made it. It was worth waiting 
for. 


For more than forty years Wood Brook 
Farms has been producing and distribut- 
ing top quality dairy products in central 
New Jersey. Supplied by producers in 





FARMS 





North and South Jersey, plus the certified 
milk from their own fine herd of Guern- 
seys, Wood Brook Farms puts out 16,000 
quarts a day over 32 routes. 

The plant and extensive dairy barns 
are located in the town of Metuchen. A 
long curving driveway leads from the 
highway to the main office building, 
an inviting white structure reminiscent 
of the stately architecture of the Old 
South. Beyond the administration build- 
ing is the plant, the extensive cattle barns, 
and various out buildings that surround 
a dairy farm. 

Walter R. Hale is the Manager of 
Wood Brook Farms and Clarence W. 
Lightfoot is Treasurer. H. J. Orr, Produc- 
tion Manager for 28 years, acted as our 
guide and host. Mr. Orr is one of those 
individuals who combine technical know- 
ledge and production know-how with a 
solid insight into the business of getting 
along with people. We were in his office 











only a few minutes but while we were 


| TIRES 





there a salesman, a routeman, the plant | 


engineer, and a plant workman came in 


to see him. It was like watching a good J 


pitcher—no lost motion, smooth delivery, 
and complete control of the ball game. 


Wood Brook Farms handles the usual 
line of dairy products: butter, eggs, cot- 
tage cheese, buttermilk, and a whole-milk 
chocolate milk. There are several grades 
of fluid milk including Certified, Golden 
Guernsey, Vitamin D, and Grade A. All 
fluid milk in New Jersey, according to 
law, must be approved. There are, how- 
ever, two divisions or classes of fluid milk 
according to butterfat content. Milk over 
4 percent butterfat test is premium milk 
and it is this milk that Wood Brook Farms 
calls Grade A. 


The certified milk is produced on the 
premises. The barns were spacious, well 
ventilated, and as clean as a Dutch kit- 
chen. The udders and hips of all the cows 





The loading platform is wide enough to accommodate a substantial part 


of the truck fleet. Note rise in ground to rizht. 


makes two level operation possible. 
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Difference in elevation 


A and B milk each have a separate receiving can under the weigh can. 
Pipes lead from receiving cans directly to storage tanks on lower level. 
Milk flow is a gravity proposition. 
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Shown here are a section of the extensive cattle barns. 
Farms has two herds, one for Certified Milk and one for Vitamin D. 


are washed twice daily and the barn it- 
self comes in for a daily scrubbing. 

The certified phase of the Wood Brook 
operation is a separate undertaking. 
There is a handling room in the plant, 
entirely separated from areas where the 
rest of the milk is processed, exclusively 
reserved for the certified milk. Milk taken 
trom the firm’s herd is transferred, in the 
barn, to ten-quart cans. These cans are 
slung by their bails from an overhead 
conveyor that carries them, eight cans at 
a time, to the certified handling room in 
the plant. 


Replacements for the herd are raised 
on the farm. We visited the calf barn and 
saw as likely a looking bunch of young 
stock as it has been our pleasure to see 
in some time. 


The processing plant proper, as distin- 
guished from the certified section, pre- 
sented two intriguing practices. The 
receiving room is one story above the 
processing room. This is made possible 
by the contour of the terrain. Trucks 
loaded with milk from the producers back 
up to the receiving room and unload. 
The milk is sampled and weighed. The 
classification of milk in New Jersey above 
and below 4 percent butterfat makes it 
necessary to have a double system of 
weighing. There are two receiving cans 
under the weigh can, one for premium 
or A milk and one for the B milk. These 
receiving cans are connected to separate 
storage tanks located on the lower level. 
The milk moves by gravity from receiving 
can to storage tank. 

The progress of the milk from storage 
tank to pasteurizers followed the ac- 
cepted practice but from pasteurizers to 
cooler Wood Brook utilizes the gravity 
principle again. The milk is pumped to 
the cooler which is located on a staging 
about eight feet above the bottling ma- 
chine. From the cooler to the bottling 

vachine is again a gravity proposition. 


Storage facilities for bottled milk are 
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Wood Brook 
are washed twice daily. 


between the pas- 
teurizing room and 
the loading _ plat- 
form. The milk 
moves Op a straight 
line from process- 
ing to* storage to 
loading platform. 


Orders for the 
trucks cetvé*in two 
days in “advance. 
Tomorrow’s orders 
are put up today. 
A night man comes 
on at midnight and 
loads up the dollies 
with the orders 
specified by the 
drivers. The dollies 
are then placed in 
a specified position and when the route- 
men report in the morning the loads are 
waiting for them. Each driver loads his 
own. truck. 


The loading platform at Wood Brook 
Farms has the same relative height that 
we noted at Michael’s Dairy in New Lon- 
don, Conn. last month. It was about a 
crate lower than the body of a truck 
backed up to receive or unload. The 
thinking here, as in New London, was to 
the effect that it was easier to lift one 
crate up ten inches than it was to lift a 
crate down from five feet. To load the 
thirty-two trucks requires approximately 
two to two and a half hours. 

Trucks returning with empties unload 
them at the same platform. The empties 
are placed on dollies and shunted off to a 
storage shed, which is, for all intents and 
purposes, a part of the loading platform. 
From this storage, or perhaps more accu- 
rately, holding point, the cases and bot- 
tles go to the washers. 

Wood Brook Farms uses round bottles. 
About 1400 quarts of the total daily out- 
put are homogenized. Some 1200 half 
pints of milk and chocolate milk are bot- 
tles, mostly for school lunch deliveries 


In an immaculate barn this fine herd turns out Certified Milk. 


Animals 
The Certified Milk operation is a separate entity. 


4 unicue conveyor system carries milk from the barns to the plant. 
Pails hold ten quarts and are transported in batches of eight. 


But one cannot visit Wood Brook 
Farms without absorbing the notion that 
the battle for a quality product, con- 
stant as it is, is won primarily through 
intelligent handling of the people who 
work there. During our visit to the calf 
barns, for example, we found one of the 
animals loose. Later on in the tour we 
met the man in charge of the calf barn. 
“One of your babies is loose Joe,” Mr. 
Orr remarked, and that took care of the 
matter. 


Wood Brook Farms has a reputation. 
We encountered the reputation not only 
among the firm’s present customers, but 
also among their old customers who have 
moved to another locality. We _ hap- 
pened to be discussing milk, of all things, 
with a neighbor of ours, the other day. 
We said that we had been over in Jer- 
sey visiting a milk plant and mentioned 
the name, Wood Brook Farms. “I used 
to get milk there,” the neighbor said. “It 
was the best milk we ever had.” Repu- 
tations like that don’t grow on trees; 
they take time and work and careful, 
intelligent supervision. We suspect that 
at Wood Brook Farms that has been 
the formula. 
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ur delivery service is faster, more effi- 
nt...and costs you less... when you 
ea SCHNABEL RETAIL MILK 
ELIVERY BODY. This smart-looking, 
‘steel body carries a maximum payload. 
permits easier, faster loading and un- 
mding. It requires minimum main- 
nance. It gives you maximum perform- 
bce through years of trouble-free service. 


ilt of the finest materials by expert 
{tsmen, this SCHNABEL BODY is 
te result of intensive research and ex- 
rimentation, in cooperation with the 
iry industry. Its scientifically “engi- 


neered-to-the-job” construction meets the 
most exacting demands of the industry. 


What’s more, it is “performance-proved”’. 
In Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, where the terrain is exceptionally 
rugged, SCHNABEL BODIES have be- 
come standard with a majority of the 
largest dairies. 


Backed by almost 90 years leadership in 
quality body design, engineering and man- 
ufacture, SCHNABEL BODIES are your 
best buy for utility, long life and low cost. 
Your request will bring full information. 


TRUCK BODY DIVISION 


THE SCHN 


ABEL 


Established 1860 


COMPANY 


Write for complete specifications 
on the SCHNABEL RETAIL MILK 
DELIVERY BODY. We'll alsobeglad 
to send you data on the rugged, 
all-steel SCHNABEL Refrigerated 
ICE CREAM BODY. Just ask for it! 




















COBLE DAIRY COMPANY REDUCES | “¢ 


By C. A. ERICKSON 


Safety Director, Coble Dairy Products., Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


N THE FOURTEEN YEARS of our 
existence, the slogan of Coble Dairy 
Products, Inc. has been “We Grow by 

Helping Others Grow.” The rise of the 
organization to become the largest dairy 
operation in the Southeastern States has 
been due to this painstaking cooperation 
to develop the dairy resources of the 
country from which we draw our raw 
material . milk. 


George S. Coble, president and foun- 
der of the company, saw in this soil of 
the South the source of green pastures, 
prosperity, and better health for those 
who lived on it. Starting with a small 
dairy plant in Lexington, N. C., in 1934 

. with one 200 gallon pasteurizer, one 
hand separator, one compressor, one 
small bottle washer and ancient 
truck . . . the company began an exten- 
sive program to help southern farmers 
build up production, the value of their 
farms, and the wealth of their communi- 
ties. 


one 





Coble Dairy lays stress on wearing personal safety equipment in all times. 


Slips, 
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falls, 








General offices of the Coble Dairy Company are located in this modern plant at Lexington, N. C 


The Company has been a leader in the 


In the successful development of such 
an organization, Mr. Coble recognized 
the importance of the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the company’s personnel, which 
varies seasonally from 800 to 1200 em- 
ployes. He knew that nothing can dis- 
turb the morale of an organization more 
than a regular epidemic of accidents, no 
matter from what source. 


and strains are the 


development of 


the dairy industry in the Southeast. 


Value of this program is attested by 
the fact that today 8600 milk producers 
send milk to 19 Coble receiving stations 
and five processing plants located in the 
six Southeastern states — Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. This milk is pro- 
cessed into bottled milk, cheese, butter, 
ice cream and other milk products. 








Note conveyor which eliminates heavy lifting—a frequent cause of strains. 
most common sources of accidents. 
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In 1947 Coble Dairy received for the 


N. C. Industrial Commission; 


Bryte 


Herbert 
Glascoe, in charge of 


Two years ago, with an accident fre- 
quency rate of 55 in spite of all our 
efforts, we formed a plan to reduce this 
plague of accidents and bring the costs 
of the company’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance within more reasonable 
limits. With the help and advice of our 
insurance company, Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, the plan was put into effect 
with a resulting reduction in the fre- 
quency rate in 1947 to 16, against a na- 
tional average for dairy plants of 23.5. 


North Carolina 
best safety record. Left to right C. A. Erickson, Coble personnel and safety director; T. 
; Marshall, 

the 





Dairy Products Association award for the 
A. Wilson, 
manager of Coble’s Wilkesboro plant; and Miss 


Company’s first aid program. 


For the first nine months of 1948, the 
accident frequency rate was 10.63. 

The program called for the establish- 
ment of a Foreman’s Safety Committee 
at the main Lexington Plant and at the 
two smaller processing plants at Wilks- 
boro, N. C. and South Boston, Virginia. 
At the Lexington Plant with 550 em- 
ployes this involved those in charge of 
such milk, bottling, 
cheese, mix, ice cream, shipping, main- 


departments as 





Coble, President 
Coble Dairy 


George 8. 
the 


and Treasurer of 
Company. 


tenance, warehouse, transportation, ga- 
rage, laundry, refrigeration service, labo- 
ratory, general office, route sales, milk 
hauling, farm, body shop and traveling 
maintenance. 


We found that a small committee, 
whose membership changes from time to 
time, is preferable to a large one. The 
committee at the Lexington Plant, for 
instance, consists of two foremen who are 

(Please turn to page 69) 





Laboratory technicians like these at all Coble Dairy plants are thoroughly 


Technicians are trained by 
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Miss Glascoe, 


the first aid director. More than 700 flu 


trained in first aid techniques and ready 


and 


almost 
last 


for 
given 


any 
year. 


emergency. 


vaccine shots were 
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FLAVORING 
USED IN 


MATERIALS 


ICE CREAM 


By DR. CARL KOERVER 


Pioneer Ice Cream Company 


The Borden Company 


OME YEARS AGO the International Association of Ice 
S Cream Manufacturers made a survey of the number of 
different Havors used in ice cream and the results showed 
hundred. Even though the same 
different 


before us, 


between three and four 


are listed under names, it demonstrates the 
task makes it 


limit the scope of this discussion to the most important and 


flavors 


vastness of the and necessary to 
interesting aspects of the most representative flavors and thei 
best use in ice cream. 

The easiest approach might be to follow the established 
standards and regulations on ice cream, which classify flavors 
flavoring used. The 
first group contains flavors of considerable flavor strength 


basically according to the amount of 
where the amounts needed are so small that they 
the mix enough to butterfat 01 
other mix ingredients to any extent. This basic mix must have 
in the State of New York, and the most other states, a minimum 
of 10% butterfat and 18% total milk solids. This group includes 
vanilla favor, from emulsions like 
Forty percent or more of the total production falls 
as you all know, Vanilla is the most 
cream favor today, not alone because it is well 
liked but also because it is used extensively in Sundaes, Sodas 


extracts) 


do not change lower the 


coffee and flavors made 
lemon. 
into this group, for 


popular ice 


and novelties. 


\ talk on flavoring in ice cream would not be complete 
without at least mentioning the types of vanilla flavorings that 
are used. 

Vanilla 

Vanilla flavor can be a pure vanilla made from Bourbon, 
Mexican and sometimes Java or Tahiti vanilla beans or a 
combination; or it may be an imitation vanilla flavor made 
from synthetic vanillin, ethyl vanillin, tonka beans, coumarin, 
heliotropin, or other artificial flavors with or without pure 
vanilla. Alcohol is generally used as a solvent, unless vanilla 
sugars are preferred, which are made from sugar with the 
addition of vanilla beans, vanilla extracts, oleo resin of vanilla, 
or artificial fiavors. 


Coffee 


In general, concentrates of hot water extractions of coffee 
are used; in some cases, instant coffee, which is a dehydrated 
form of a liquid extract. Whereas Vanilla Ice Cream is prac- 
tically the best seller all over the country, Coffee Ice Cream 
enjoys popularity particularly in the New England area and 
to some degree in New York State, but from there on further 
west the popularity declines, and I would not be surprised 
if there were large areas where it is not used at all. Prac- 
tically all coffee extracts are made from pure coffee; in a 
few instances chicory is mixed with coffee for the color effect. 


Coffee in general is a flavor consumed more by adults; 
due to the way coffee is extracted for flavoring, some of the 
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, Brooklyn, New York 

















DR. CARL KOERVER 


coffee extracts have lost their caffeine content so that it is 
longer a stimulant, and the ice cream made with such coffee | 
is completely safe for children to eat. No coloring matter is 
Coftee Ice The extract } 
coffee color, and caramel, even when used only as a re 
' 
i 


necessary fo1 Cream. gives a good 


detracts from the original flavor. 


Lemon 


In the early days of the manufacture of ice cream, Lemon | 
was the most popular flavor. It was gradually eliminated by | 
the growing public liking for Vanilla. Lemon Ice Cream is 
favored with an emulsion of lemon oil, which is the oil con- 
tained in the peel of the lemon and is similar to the flavor] 
of the grated rind used in the bakery industry. Lemon juice, § 
as such, does not have a place in making Lemon Ice Cream, f 
because to get enough flavor the amount of lemon juice needed 
would curdle the milk products and then it would not even 
be the flavor the public expects, or has become accustomed to 


Chocolate 


For Chocolate Ice Cream (which is in a category by 
itself), the New York State Code allows a reduction in butter- 
fat to 8%, and of total milk solids to 14% by the addition of 
this flavor. There are many ways of making a good Choco- 
late Ice Cream due to the differences in chocolate products 
available. Basically we have to differentiate between choco-f 
late liquor and cocoa. Chocolate liquor is made from the 
cocoa bean, cleaned, roasted, shelled and ground, nothing] 
being removed, according to the origin of the cocoa bean 
this liquor has a butter content of 52% or higher. By removing 
the cocoa butter from the liquor through’ pressing, cocoa is 
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produced. The more fat that is removed, the more flavor 
carrying mass is contained in the cocoa. Breakfast cocoa gen- 
erally contains 22% or more cocoa butter. There are cocoas 


made with 30%, 18%, 15%, 12%, 10% and sometimes even 8% 
cocoa butter. While the cocoa butter itself has hardly any 
flavor, its presence makes a finer and mellower tasting product, 


than cocoa in which a great amount of cocoa butter is re- 
moved. Chocolate products for ice cream should have a fine- 
150 mesh and finer. Most of the cocoas can be had 
“Dutched”, which means treated with alkali to 
make the chocolate more soluble and thereby pronounce the 
flavor and color. 


ness of 
“natural” or 


Cocoa or chocolate can also be classified by its origin. 
The Gold Coast of Africa used to, and still does, supply the 
greatest amount of cocoa beans, the tradename of which comes 
from the port of export, Accra. The next biggest supplier is 
Brazil which supplies Bahia cocoa. Ecudorian cocoa is Arriba; 
Venezuela’s La Guaira and Puerto Cabello are excellent cocoa 
beans, together with those from Trinidad and Maracaibo, 
but all these are only produced in very small amounts com- 
pared with Accra and Bahia. 


According to locality and established taste, between three 
and four percent by weight of cocoa and up to 7% liquor is 
used in Chocolate Ice Cream, adding from .5% to 3.5% cocoa 
butter to the ice cream. The cocoa butter has different prop- 
erties and is a much harder setting fat than milk fat; too 
much of it makes a gummy and greasy ice cream; besides 
the dealer has trouble serving it because the ice cream sticks 
to the scoop. I would say that approximately 2.5% cocoa butter 
is the limit; using liquor supplying this amount of cocoa 
butter does not incorporate enough flavor to the ice cream and 
for this reason the use of straight liquor is not recommended. 


The chocolate industry made a special ice cream chocolate 
or cocoa containing between 36% and 40% cocoa butter. Be- 
tween 5% and 6% of this special ice cream chocolate, contain- 
ing about 1.8% to 2.4% cocoa butter, should be used: this 
amount makes an ice cream with a very desirable body and 
smooth flavor, and is well accepted in many 
the country. 


sections of 


From an economic point of view the use of chocolate 
liquor or cocoa has today become an extravagance, because 
during the last year cocoa butter often cost more than milk 


fat by 40%. 


Companies that can make only one mix will add chocolate 
syrup to the white mix. Generally the strength of the syrup 
is adjusted so that 3 quarts, or one No. 10 tin, added to 17 
quarts of white mix makes 5 gallons of chocolate mix. 
syrup can be bought or made in the ice cream plant. To make 
the syrup from cocoa is simple; however, if chocolate liquor 
is used experience is necessary to make a smooth syrup. 


If a special chocolate mix is made, the more cocoa solids- 
not-fat are used, the more sugar has to be added, to overcome 
the bitterness of the chocolate. 


Strong flavored and dark colored Chocolate Ice Cream 
can easily stand 18% to 20% sugar. Milk solids-not-fat can be 
reduced to 8% to 9%; the stabilizer can be cut to one-half the 
amonnt of that in vanilla mixes, together with 4% to 6% choco- 
late Havoring. The total solids will run above 40% and possibly 
up to 45%. Homogenizing of the mix blends the flavors together 
and makes a good bodied smooth textured Chocolate Ice Cream. 


Generally, the second best selling ice cream, Chocolate 


makes up anywhere from 12% to 25% of the total sales volume, 
according to the section of the country. 
Fruits 


The next group of flavors consists of the very important 
fruit ice creams. 
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Many varieties of fruits, domestic and im- 


. This Orange Drink 


has E , 






Tempting flavor of Real Orange 


Preferred by leading 


dairymen and customers alike 
Builds your route sales 


Priced to bring you extra profits 


... Send for generous sample today 


MISSION DRY CORPORATION 
Mailing Address: Terminal Annex, 

P.O. Box 2477, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
Main Plant: 5001 S. Soto St 
105 Hudson St 
New York 13, N.Y. 


, Los Angeles 
510 No. Dearborn St 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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UNIFORMITY 
VIABILITY 


STABILITY 


a 
‘FRIGIDRY’ 


\DAIRY CULTURES 


Save Time — Save Money — 
Avoid Trouble. Use rapid- 
growing ‘Frigidry’ cultures 
to produce mother culture in 
one generation and take 
guess work out of making 
good buttermilk, butter and 
cheese. 

FREE—W rite for Booklet No. 206 


on production of Cultured 
Dairy Products. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 Laboratory Park-Chagrin Falls, Ohio 








Take The Guesswork Out of Production 











ported, are used straight and in combination and in all kinds 
of forms. The State of New York allows for fruit ice creams 
a reduction in butterfat to 8% and in total milk solids to 14%, 
due to the dilution of the additional fruit. Before I go into 
more detail, I would like to say a few words about Government 
and State inspection of fruit packs and its value for the average 
manufacturer. This government agency was established in its 
entirety only during the last few years and for this reason every- 
one might not be completely aware of the service it offers. 

Years ago we always felt that when packing fruit, especi- 
ally with a new packer with whom we had no previous experi- 
ence, we had to have our men there to inspect and watch 
packing. At that time, in many cases, surplus fruit that could 
not go to the fresh markets for one reason or another went into 
the commercial pack. The first step to establish confidence in 
the packing was when more and more packers started to use 
graded fruit. The fresh fruit inspection is held under the 
jurisdiction of both the Federal and State Governments. All 
of the peaches, for instance, are inspected when they arrive at 
the packing plant. This inspection is made on a basis of points 
scored on a given amount of peaches either by pounds or by 
number. The points are based on maturity, worms, bacteria 
and mold count, size, color and defects from any cause. In the 
plant in Georgia where we pack considerable amounts, all 
peaches were bought on a basis of 85% U. S. Grade No. 1, and 
particular attention was given to worm damage, hard peaches, 
and overripeness. 


Inspectors on Hand 


In addition to having the fresh peaches graded on arrival, 
this particular plant has continuous inspection by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on the finished product. This inspection covers 
a wide scope. To qualify for continuous inspection the follow- 
ing requirements are set by the Department of Agriculture: 


“The plant property must be constructed properly so that 
walls and floors may be cleaned and maintained in a sanitary 
condition. Good ventilation and proper lighting must be 
assured for the employees. 


“Screening of openings into certain processing rooms and 
other means to control insects are important requirements. An 
adequate supply of approved water must be available at all 
times for processing and thorough cleaning of the plant. Refuse 
from plant products and other sewage must be disposed of 
properly. Machinery and equipment must be arranged and 
covered to protect any food from contamination. Storage rooms 
must be maintained in a clean and orderly fashion and goods 
must be compactly stacked and warehoused under proper con- 
ditions of humidity and temperature. All of these prerequisites 
are necessary to maintain the good housekeeping standards of 
the Department.” 


Certificates are issued not alone on the basis of the finished 
processed product, but also on the basis of the sanitation of 
the plant. The permanent inspector checks daily all the belts, 
tables, and other machinery that comes into contact with the 
fruit. The inspector is quite observant, and checks that the 
employees wash their hands before working on any of the lines. 
All employees are required to have a head covering which is 
acceptable to the health authorities. 


In drawing samples of fruit, which is done constantly, the 
inspector endeavors to get the most representative samples 
possible, and checks for the condition of the product, such as 
the uniformity, color, size of the slices or halves, and general 
texture of the fruit. After this inspection at the time the fruit 
is being put into the containers, the inspector draws a represen- 
tative set of samples from a lot after it has been frozen, which 
is usually a couple of days after it has gone into the freezers. 
These are then thawed and re-checked for any material change 
during the time of freezing. All the above, including plant 
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sanitation, etc., is arranged on a score sheet, and a grade 
assigned to a particular lot or run of peaches in accordance 
with the scoring as shown by the inspector. All can markings 
and sugar content is also noted in the inspector's certificates, 

It is evident that buying cold pack fruit which has a 
certificate, means no more buying “a cat in the bag”. These 
certificates are documentary evidence to substantiate quality 
and condition of deliveries. Accompanying warehouse receipts, 
they are recognized by banks in financing operations. 


The grade names in the standards of each product may 
vary, but generally they are: 
U. S. Grade A, or U. S. Fancy 
U. S. Grade B, or U. S. Choice 
or U. S. Extra Standard 
U. S. Grade C, or U. S. Standard. 
The letters, “U. S. Grade...” before the grade name on 
a label means that the product was: (1) packed under continu- 
ous Government inspection; (2) inspected and certified as the 
grade states. 


Anyone who wants to get further information about Gov- 
ernment inspection can write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, production and Marketing Administration in 
Washington, D. C. for Miscellaneous Publication 598, published 
April 1946, entitled “Questions and Answers on Government 
Inspection of Processed Fruits and Vegetables”. 


Every manufacturer can appreciate what it means to be 
able to buy fruit packed under such reliable, efficient and 
trained supervision, since it is not always possible to be with 
the packer at the time the fruit you buy is packed. Besides, it 


could be very time consuming, because the fruit may not be | 


ripe at the time you are there. All this inconvenience can be 
avoided and still the buyer has the assurance that if any spoiled 
or moldy fruit went into the pack and if the bacteria count of 
the frozen pack should be high, it is graded accordingly and 
the pack does not have to be accepted. In addition, when the 


a 


finished packed frozen fruit arrives in carload shipments, it is | 


difficult to check the pack thoroughly because containers have 
to be opened and thawed for samples to be taken. In many 
cases, therefore, the fruit is checked only when used, which 
might be six months later. If the pack is good, everything is 
all right, but if the pack is not satisfactory, the loss might not 
be recoverable. This risk is greatly lessened and practically 
eliminated by buying lots with Government Certificates: Grade 
B, or better. 


Such Government inspected fruit, having a low bacteria 
count, will stay this way if properly shipped and stored in a 
reliable warehouse. Thawing out the fruit and its preparation 
for use in ice cream initiates the real risks for which the ice 
cream maker is responsible. 


I want to point out now the highlights in packing the 
various fruits and the preparation of the fruit for the ice cream. 


Strawberries 
Strawberries packed without sugar are after eight months 
or more in storage generally mushy, discolored and have no 
flavor. Sugar is definitely needed when packing strawberries, 
even when fast frozen. 
Marshal strawberries from Oregon and Blakemore and 
Missionary from the south are varieties that we generally use. 


Commercial packs are 5 plus 1, (that is, 5 parts fruit to 
1 part sugar) 4 plus 1, and 3 plus 1. For ice cream, 3 plus 1 
is recommended and if the berries are packed on order, even 
2 plus 1. 


Many users of cold packed fruit consider the only differ- 
ence between cold pack fruit in barrels, tins, paper cartons or 
bags, to be in the speed of freezing, however, the amount of 
sugar, the stage to which the sugar has melted and the penetra- 
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tion of the sugar into the berry influence the quality of the pack 
just as much. The proper preparation of the strawberries 
especially for the continuous freezer is as much a consideration 
of selecting the method of packing as of the speed of freezing. 


When osmotic pressure forces the water out of the berries, 
thereby forming a syrup, it toughens the structure of the cells 
and prepares the berries for freezing. In freezing, ice crystals 
are formed which have a tendency to rupture the tissue so that 
the berry breaks down and becomes soft. This is prevented 
if plenty of sugar in dissolved form surrounds and enters the 
berries; the higher the density of this syrup, the smoother the 
freeze, and the firmer the berries. Any undissolved sugar con- 
tained in a cold pack is “waste” because it was added without 
doing the job it was intended to do. Overanxiety to start the 
freezing of the strawberries might result in abuse. After all, 
some time must elapse to give the sugar the chance it needs 
to melt. With the old batch freezers this penetration of the 
sugar had not the same importance that it has for the ice cream 
maker using a continuous freezer where a firm berry is a “must” 
for an excellent product. The sugar which prepares the 
structure in freezing will help retain this firm structure in 
thawing. Good results will be obtained by thawing out cans 
at room temperature overnight; barrels will take three days 
at room temperature. When all the ice crystals have melted, 
the berries are still firm if the berries are only slightly above 
freezing. Forced thawing with steam or hot water will rup- 
ture the tissue. It is obvious that to make quality fruit ice 
cream, anticipation of exact requirements is necessary to have 
the fruit ready in the right condition when it is needed. 

When thawed out, the fruit has to be separated from the 
juice, both are held in the cold storage and the juice is added 
to the mix, and the strained fruit is injected into the frozen 
ice cream. The modern injector will take these firm berries 
easily and will make a product of perfect appearance because 
the berries show up as whole or large pieces and due to 
enough sugar they are, at dipping temperature, just right in 
chewiness to be fully enjoyed. Some plants are using sliced 
berries which are always more or less mushy because the 
structure and tough surface is destroyed by slicing, though 
the sugar easily penetrates. Sliced berries can be added di- 
rectly to the mix at the mixing tank and run right through the 
continuous freezer. The flavor is excellent due to the crushed 
and broken up berries being dispersed throughout the finished 
ice cream, however, no berries will show up with the exception 
of very small particles. This product does not have as much 
appeal to the eye as the first process. A combination of the 
two ways is very satisfactory. It might be more practical to 
use a strawberry puree, instead of sliced strawberries, com- 
bining 2 parts of whole berries with 1 part of puree, especially 
if 25% to 30% by weight of strawberries are used. 

Before the war sugar was often more expensive than 
fruit. Today sugar is cheaper than the fruit with the possible 
exception of peaches. For an ice cream maker 5 plus 2, or 
2 plus 1 pack is more valuable from flavor and appearance 
point of view than a 3 plus 1, and very much more valuable 
than a 4 plus 1. By using the right pack more flavor can be 
bought for less money. Sugaring the berries afterwards, build- 
ing up a 4 plus 1 pack to a 2 plus 1, is not the same because 
the frozen berries thawed do not absorb the sugar well unless 
heated. Somewhat better results for building up the sugar 
content can be had by using a heavy sucrose syrup. 

Since we are talking about syrup, I do not subscribe to 
using syrups for packing fruit. On the one side the control 
of the pack is lost, on the other—why buy water, use container 
and storage space for water and pay freight for water? 

5 plus 2, and 2 plus 1 packs are generally packed on 
special orders, placed ahead of the season. 

It is our experience that Strawberry and practically all 
fruit ice cream can stand between 19% and 21% sugar, the 
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amount depending upon the amount of fruit and acidity of 
the fruit. 


The higher the amount of sugar in the pack and the more 
strawberries are used, the more necessity there is for making 
a special Strawberry Mix. An extreme example of which would 
be as follows: 12% butterfat 

12% serum solids 
12% sugar 
with the highest limit of stabilizer. 


To 7 gallons add 3 gallons of 2 plus 1 strawberries. This 
combination will make Strawberry Ice Cream with 8.4% butter- 
fat, 8.4% milk solids-not-fat and total sugar including the fruit 
sugar of 20.50%. 


Strawberry is a comparatively delicate flavor, and some 
manufacturers reinforce the fruit with true fruit flavor or arti- 
ficial strawberry flavor. There are many of these products on 
the market, some of them are better than others but if they 
are used they should be handled with discretion, and their 
amounts be adjusted to the type and quality of the strawberries 
used. 


Raspberries 


Red raspberry packed without sugar will keep for years, 
and “no sugar”, 6 plus 1, 5 plus 1, and 4 plus 1 are therefore 
safe packs. Color and flavor hardly suffer even after twelve 
months storage. 


We generally use Cuthbert, sometimes Latham varieties. 


The seeds in red raspberries are so annoying that the 
raspberries are almost always used as seedless puree in the 
ice cream industry. We always find that unsweetened acid 
fruits do lose flavor when blended with milk products and 
besides sugared fruit does not affect the milk protein as much 
as unsweetened fruit. Formerly we bought straight cold pack 
raspberries without sugar and made the puree to 3 plus | 
ourselves, or had it made under our supervision. With the 
Government inspection, however, we bought finished rasp- 
berry puree directly in Oregon with very good results; grading 
was U. S. Grade B, or better. 


3 quarts of puree to 37 quarts of mix should give a char- 
acteristic flavor, and 6 quarts to 34 quarts of mix makes an 
excellent ice cream. Raspberry is used extensively for flavor- 
ing sherbets. 


Black Raspberry 


Black Raspberry Ice Cream is very popular in some sec- 
tions of the country. There are various varieties of black rasp- 
berries grown in Oregon, Michigan, New York State and the 
south. Each section has a raspberry with a different charac- 
teristic flavor. Seedless puree with up to 50% sugar, some acid 
added to the fruit makes an excellent ice cream flavoring. 


Peach 


Whether white or yellow varieties are chosen is the deci- 
sion of the individual ice cream manufacturer, depending on 
local preferences; it might be best to start out the season with 
a white peach like the “Georgia Belle” and switch later to a 
vellow peach. My opinion is that in the long run the “Elberta” 
yellow peach makes the best selling ice cream, which does not 
exclude at all that a very good ice cream can be made with 
white peaches. Peaches have to be blanched, that is, they 
have to run through a lye, hot water, or steam bath to loosen 
and remove the skins. The skin is completely removed by cold 
water sprays, the fruit is halved, again washed, sugared, treated 
with ascorbic acid and frozen. Many varieties of peaches 
brown very easily. This oxidation is counteracted and retarded 
by the addition of ascorbic acid. The blanched peaches are 
run through a cold citric acid bath, especially if lye has been 
used, 
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Any fruit that is heat treated is hard to cool fast and for 
this reason the temperature of the water supply used after 
blanching is important. There are communities where the 
water is 80 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit in the summertime; with 
such warm water the hot peaches coming out of the blanche1 
will cool down to only around 100 degrees, this is an ideal 
temperature for bacteria growth 
will eliminate this hazard. 


The use of ice or iced water 


Peach is one of the most delicate flavors we have to con 
tend with. Large amounts are necessary to incorporate a suffi- 
cient character to the ice cream mix. I would say that 20% is 
a minimum, but I prefer 30%, even 35%; that means 12 quarts 
of peaches to 28 quarts of mix. Peaches are also one of those 
fruits that always should be packed with high amounts of 
sugar, say 3 plus 1. During the war, peaches could be packed 
only 4 plus 1, or less sugar. During that time our Peach Ice 
Cream sales dropped considerably. Freezing and storage for 
longer or shorter periods of time seem to diminish the flavor 
of the fresh peach. For this reason some plants are success- 
fully incorporating the fresh peaches in ice cream within 
twenty-four hours of their preparation. They have been cooled 
and kept under refrigeration, but are not frozen hard. 


Another way of improving the quality of Peach Ice Cream 
is through the use of Peach Puree, which is made from the 
whole pitted peach with the skin. It can be made with on 
without heating according to the variety of fruit and the degree 
of maturity. It should be sugared. Using two thirds fresh 
peaches and one third puree makes an excellent product 


Many ice cream manufacturers were using true fruit 01 
artificial peach flavor together with fruit. It was often the only 
fruit ice cream where they used flavor besides the fruit. I have 
not yet seen any true fruit or artificial peach flavor which im 
proved the sales of Peach Ice Cream. 


Another feature which can be detrimental to the sales of 
Peach Ice Cream is the use of green peaches. Pieces of green 
peaches showing up in the ice cream make the product prac 
tically unsaleable 


Some manufacturers use apricots to boost the flavor some 
what, though still better results can be obtained with the use 
of nectarines. 


During the peach season, from the Fourth of July to Labor 
Day, peach should be the best selling fruit ice cream, if nature 
and packer make and pack the right fruit and the ice cream 
manufacturer knows how to blend them. 


Pineapple 


The ice cream trade generally uses pineapple packed in 
No. 10 tins. Before the war the best canned pineapple came 
from Hawaii. During the war conditions changed and Cuban 
and Puerto Rican pineapple gained in popularity. Most of 
this pineapple is unsweetened, because if sugar is added, a lot 
of juice is drained off the fruit and makes an unsightly pack, 
unless the syrup is concentrated and put back, thereby increas 
ing the cost considerably. Such a sugared pack, however 
makes a very excellent Pineapple Ice Cream, especially if th 
pineapple is diced so that the particles show up 


In cold packing pineapple there are two problems to con 
sider. The pineapple seems to contain many different kinds 
of enzymes, the action of which can be prevented only by heat 
ing. If the pineapple is not properly blanched a bitter flavor 
develops when brought together with milk products after about 
20 to 30 minutes standing. -The “off favor” reminds one some- 
what of a bitter almond flavor, and is objectionable; the othe: 
difficulty is the development of a “fishy” flavor, especially at 
the surface. It is generally thought that a kind of oxidation 
takes place, however, the addition of ascorbic acid has no 
correcting affect. 
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The pineapple must be sound and properly selected; it 
must be practically ripe, but not overripe. A 2% plus 1 sugared 
cold pack seems to me to give the best flavor to the finished 
product. 2 gallons to 8 gallons of mix, or better 2% gallons to 
7% gallons mix, if the acidity is not a disturbing factor, make 
an excellent Pineapple Ice Cream. In my opinion, Pineappk 
Ice Cream is one of the hardest flavors to make; and _ the 
formulae cannot be carried on unchanged from season to season, 
but to be a success a new formula must be made to fit each new 
pineapple pack. 


After many years of working with sterilized and cold 
packed pineapple I lean toward sterilized canned pineappk 
if properly packed), not because there cannot be made a very 
excellent cold packed pineapple, but if the same refinement is 
applied to sweetened diced sterilized pineapple, | think that 
it can be done more economically. 


Cherries 


Montmorency and sour pitted pie cherries have no place 
in ice cream, because the acidity of the cherries cannot be 
overcome by sweetening, and at the same time destroys the 
body of the ice cream in the cabinet. Regular sweet cherries 
like black Bing and light Royal Anne were never successfully 
used straight, but if specially prepared for the ice cream indus 
try as a processed cherry, one of the best sellers in the fruit 
ice cream line can be made and I know that there are com 
panies where this kind of Cherry even outsells Strawberry. It 
this processed cherry is made from a brine cherry the sulphu 
dioxide has to be properly washed out and drained and _ the 
bleached and flavorless cherry is sugared, flavored and colored 


The body of the cherries depends on the processing which 
cannot be rushed to bring the sugar content up to anywher« 
from 50% to 60% and the sugar must be adjusted so that the 
sugar does not crystallize in the frozen ice cream. 


The flavor is true cherry or cherry pit flavor or an artifi 
cial one. Due 
to this type of processing many different types of finished 
cherries can be produced. If a non-streaking color is used 
the addition to a vanilla ice cream makes a very effective color 
contrast which adds to the popularity of this ice cream, which 
is sold under the name of “Whitehouse” or “Cherry Vanilla” 
The cherries, due to the high sugar content, are soft and chewy 
and make very good eating. I feel sure that some of the suc 
cess of this type of ice cream, especially if it is outselling straw 
berry, is due to the combination of looks and the palatability 
of the halfway glaced fruit. 


The color is, in the best grades, non-bleeding. 


Most states require that the cherries are free from sulphur 
dioxide. Some of these cherries are preserved with benzoat 
of soda, which is against the law in some states. All of om 
fruit is packed without benzoate and free of SO:. The cherries 
are kept for longer periods of time in the freezer and for 
shorter periods in the cooler. Thawing out is hardly necessary 
since due to the high sugar content, they do not freeze hard 


5 to 6 quarts of drained cherries should be injected to 10 
gallons of mix, or 18-20 gallons of finished ice cream 


Bananas 

Banana is a very difficult fruit to preserve and only in 
recent years have a few packers succeeded in making a good 
reliable cold pack. You would think that bananas were an 
easy fruit to preserve because of the 25% solids, but browning 
when exposed to the air and deterioration of the flavor at the 
same time are problems which have not as yet been overcome 
by all packers. 


no acidity. 


The banana is one of the few fruits which has 
The browning can be overcome by the addition of 
ascorbic acid with or without the addition of citric acid. This 
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ary i With a Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator you inject preference 
ard creating flavor, color and uniformity into condensed and evaporated 
0 10 milks. Buflovak and only Buflovak creates competition defying 
quality at low cost. Supplementing your Double Effect Evaporator 
with a Buflovak Roller Dryer completes your triple threat attack .. . 
butter, or cheese, condensed and evaporated milks, dried whole, 


Jer skim or buttermilk. 
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RICHARD G. GETTELL JOHN H. HILTON WILLIS SUTTON 
Top Flight Speakers Will Head Program for National Dairy Council’s 34th i 


Annual Meeting at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, in Late January 


of the dairy industry will appear on the program of the 

34th Annual Meeting-Winter Conference of the National 
Dairy Council to be held at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on January 27 and 28. 


NY cr the dairy KNOWN speakers representing all phases 


Attended by industry representatives from coast to coast, 
the convention is under the direction of the general chairman, 
Milton Hult, President of the National Dairy Council, and co- 
chairman, L. L. Ray, Executive Vice President of the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association at Raleigh. They secured 
as the headline speaker Richard Glenn Gettell, Chief Staff 
Economist of Time, Life and Fortune Magazines, New York, 
who will discuss “Fortune Analyzes the Economy.” He will 
present not only a concise panoramic view of the state of the 
nation’s economy, but also a survey of the success of post-war 
adjustment and an analysis of the underlying factors which 
will determine the economic future. 


Dr. Gettell has taught economics at Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia Universities. He saw government service as an 
economist in the Commerce and Labor Department, the 
Cabinet Committee on price policy, and various war-time 
agencies. 

Other top-notch speakers on the program are J. H. Hilton, 
Dean and Director of the North Carolina State College School 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, and Willis Sutton, Educational Consultant for 
Reader's Digest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Outleok for Dairy Farmer 


With the cow population dwindling, human population 
increasing, and an anticipated shrinkage in producer prices 
of fluid milk, considerable interest among dairymen is develop- 
ing on the outlook for the dairy farmer and all other branches 
of the dairy industry. Dean Hilton will discuss this subject. 
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An authority in the field, Hilton formerly in Dairy Extension 
Service, has served as a County Agricultural Agent, Professor} 
of Dairy Husbandry in charge of dairy production teaching} 
and research at Purdue University, and head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry at North Carolina State College 
from which he was elevated to his present position. 


Dr. Sutton, a distinguished educator and public speaker 
will discuss “Education Is the Answer.” Superintendent J 
Emeritus of the Atlantic City Schools and former President] 
of the National Educational Association, Dr. Sutton will show 
how education, which inspires desires, serves as the basis of 
the wealth of America. 


Two sessions of the convention are devoted to topics of] 
particular interest to the dairy industry. One concerns the 
outlook in dairy marketing to be handled by a panel of four} 
authorities in the field. They are E. J. Davidson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Wilson & Company, Chicago, representing butter; Will 
A. Foster, Vice President, The Borden Cheese Company, New § 
York, representing cheese; James Meehan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dairy Products Company, representing ice cream; and Frank 
F. Rennie Jr., President, Virginia Dairy Co., Richmond, 
representing fluid milk. 


Will Conduct Panel Discussion 


Serving as coordinator of the panel discussion is Pau} 
Chapman, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia] 
Athens. Dean Chapman is a consultant on the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association and a mem: 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Foundation for American 
Agriculture. He was selected “Man of the Year” for 1948 by 
the Progressive Farmer for his contributions to southem= 
agriculture. 


(Please turn to page 51) 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


in 
NATIONAL 


By MILTON HULT, President 


National Dairy Council 


HE PAST THIRTY YEARS have given us more informa- 

tion about the nutritional importance of foods than we 

have known in any similar previous period of time. This 
is due to the findings of nutrition research. During this period, 
science has sought the answer to two vital questions: 1) What 
are the human dietary needs?; and 2) What foods best meet 
those human dietary needs—most economically? The mass of 
American consumers must associate economy values with food 
values. This is especially true during the current inflationary 
period of high prices. 

Spearheading the search for the answers to these two 
questions has been the United States Government. Through 
various departments, bureaus, and other governmental agencies, 
many millions of dollars have been spent seeking the answers. 
The money spent by the Government has been supplemented 
by nutrition research funds from the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities, from business concerns operating within the food 
industry, and from various independent research organizations 
financed largely by the food industry. 


This activity by the food industry in nutrition research is 
evidence that it recognizes its obligation to serve the public 
interest. The dairy industry, the largest segment of America’s 
great food industry, is playing a leading role in the search for 
the answers to the challenging questions of science. Many 
thousands of dollars are spent by it each year in basic nutrition 
research. Much of it is spent through, or the spending is super- 
vised by, the National Dairy Council, the research and educa- 
tional organization of the dairy industry of which I have the 
honor to serve as President. 


The dairy industry recognizes in its nutrition research 
program that the human dietary needs vary with the physical 
development and activity of the human being. Thus the basic 
nutrition research program of the dairy industry begins with 
the study of the dietary needs of the pregnant woman and the 
unborn child—continues through the dietarv needs of the infant, 
of the child, of the adolescent, of the adult—and on through to 
include the study of the dietary needs of the aged. 

Also, the dairy industry searches constantly for the truth 
regarding the ability of its products—milk, butter, cheese and 
ice cream—to meet the established human dietary needs. The 
products themselves are literally “taken apart” to ascertain the 
quantity and the quality of the nutrients that compose them. 
Another phase of this study is the search for the facts governing 
the ability of the human system at varying age levels and 
under the wide range of daily human activities—to assimilate 
and make use of the precious food nutrients contained in milk 
and milk products. Determining the quantity and the quality 
of nutrients in a food is tremendously important, but nowhere 


(An address sive 1 luncheon of the Metropolitan Milk Dealers 
Association in New Y ecember 2. 1948) 
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near as important as determining the assimilation of the nutri 
ents by the human system. 


The United States Government has long recognized the 
far-reaching importance of nutrition research and the impor 
tance of utilizing the facts revealed by it in improving th 
health of Americans. The National Research Council, acting 
for our Federal Government, seeks in its activities to coordinate 
the findings of all the nutrition research of the nation: into a 
national nutrition program. Constant contact is maintained 
by the National Research Council, through its Food and Nutri 
tion Board, with all of the nutrition research going on through- 
out the United States. Assembling, studying, critically analyz- 
ing the vast amount of data from thousands of nutrition studies, 
the National Research Council has established “Allowances,” 
which serve as basic standards for the most important nutrients 

proteins, minerals, vitamins—that should enter into the com- 
position of everyday wholesome, nutritious meals. Only if the 
American consumer’s daily diet attains the Government recom- 
mended “Allowances,” or standards, can there be assurance 
that they are eating daily meals that definitely contribute to 
their physical health and general well-being. 


Meeting Dietary Needs 

Establishing “Allowances,” or standards, through nutrition 
research is one thing—translating them into everyday language 
for everyday use in everyday meal planning by the average 
housewife is equally, if not more, important. Again, our Fed- 
eral Government has made a significant contribution. Using 
the basic nutrition facts, data, and “Allowances” of the National 
Research Council, the United States Government has promul- 
gated a national nutrition education program. This program 
is built around the use of the protective foods which divide 
themselves naturally into seven basic food groups. It is impos- 
sible to estimate or attempt to comprehend the value of the 
basic nutrition education program of the “seven basic food 
groups” in building health and morale during the strenuous 
and trying war days. Just as the use of the protective foods by 
our Government among the peoples of Europe is helping over- 
come the forces of chaos and anarchy, so the uses of the protec 
tive foods enabled Americans during the war period to build 
the weapons of war and man them in the air, on the seas and 
cn the land everywhere to overcome the forces of tyranny and 
aggression. 

The products from the dairy cow supply 75% of the cal- 
cium, 46% of the riboflavin, 38% of the phosphorus, 26% of the 
fat, 24% of the protein, 18% of the vitamin A, and 17% of the 
food energy. 

The dairy cow has properly been designated “the foster 
mother of the human race.” She becomes an even greater 
benefactor of the human race when it is realized that cows 
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convert grass, forage, ensilage and other inedible human vege- 
tation into most precious human foods. This she does with an 
efficiency unequalled by any other animal in providing so eco- 
nomically so many of the nutrients essential to good nutrition. 

Protein is a most essential nutrient. From the period of 
pregnancy through the periods of infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood, and old age, protein is essential to provide 
for growth and the repair of worn out tissues. You may do 
vour own estimating as to the equavalent cost should you seek 
the equivalent quantity of protein in a quart of milk, from 
sixteen slices of bread, or from four ounces of cheese, or from 
four ounces of peanut butter, or from five amd three-quarter 
ounces of beef, or from five ounces of dried beans, or from six 
and one-third ounces of fish, or from five and one-half ounces 
of liver, or from five large eggs. 


Prime Source of Riboflavin 
All of us have become conscious during recent years of 
vitamins and their importance to human health and well-being. 
Riboflavin, one of the most important vitamins, is also known 
as Vitamin B: or G. Riboflavin is necessary at all age levels. 
It is essential for healthy tissues, vitality, healthy skin, strength 
of vision and other human needs. 


Like protein, the body can- 
not make riboflavin—neither is riboflavin stored by the human 
system to any extent. It must be provided in the daily diet. 
You may make your own estimate of the equivalent costs of 
securing your riboflavin, instead of from one quart of milk, 
from one and one-third pounds of greens, or from fourteen 
ounces of cheese, or from two and one-third pounds of beef, 
or from one and one half pounds of dried beans, or from twelve 
large eggs, or from three and one-quarter ounces of liver. 
Calcium 

Milk is the cheapest food for supplying the day’s calcium 
requirements. Milk is superior to all other foods as a source 
of calcium. It is the only food rich enough in this important 
mineral to serve as a sole source of calcium in the daily diet. 
Calcium is needed in practically every part of the body. Its 
use serves the human body in many ways, among which might 
be listed the strengthening of the body bone structure and 
teeth, assistance in the blood stream for clotting of the blood, 
in maintaining a slightly alkaline condition of the blood, in 
keeping the body’s nerve structure stable, and in regulating 
the beat of the human heart. You may make your own estimate 
with respect to equivalent costs. Should you desire to get 
from other foods the same amount of calcium that you can get 
from one quart of milk, you will have to buy and consume 
seven and one-fourth pounds of carrots, or thirty-nine eggs, o1 
twenty-eight oranges, or twenty-seven pounds of potatoes, o1 
six and three-quarter pounds of cabbage. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman, of Columbia University, when he 
was serving as Chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture said: 

“No other food exceeds milk in the possibilities it 

holds for the improvement of human life through 

better nutritional well-being.” 

Until now, I have discussed the contribution of milk and 
milk products to national nutrition and have tried to make cleat 
the unique contribution of milk and milk products to the 
national diet. I have tried to show, through nutritionally cor- 
rect and fair comparisons, the relative contributions in terms of 
protein, riboflavin and calcium of one quart of milk and of the 
next best food sources of those essential nutrients. I have left 
the comparison of equivalent costs up to you. 


Price and Economic Values 


The nutritive contribution of milk and milk products to 
the day’s dietary needs is most striking, you will admit. Equally 


Please turn to page 48) 
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SPECIFY MARLEY 
LT IRAYY 


FOR AN 


ENGINEERED SPRAY TOWER 





if you need a cooling lower thal 
May be expanded at any time 
Is pre-fabricated for easy erection 
Can be erected by semi-skilled labor 
Has complete Erection, Operation and 
Maintenance Instructions 
Is assembled with heavy galvanized bolts 
Is made of Heart Quality Redwood 
Has double vertical columns 
Is designed to withstand 100 mph wind 
Has slip-fit louvers 
Has complete basin with sump and 
automatic valve 
Is designed with a balanced spray system 
Has patented Marley Spray Nozzles 
Will give long trouble-free service 
Has Atmospheric Sections as optional 
equipment 
Can be installed in an open location 


YOUR BEST BUY is a MARLEY SERIES 200 


Series 200 atmospheric spray towers are designed to meet 
the requirements of dairies, locker plants, air conditioning 
and thousands of other applications where low first cost is 
a “must.” 


By installing standard Atmospheric Sections in a Series 200 
Cooling Tower various fluids may be cooled indirectly. 
Series 200 Coil Towers are especially desirable for Engine 
Jacket Cooling, Diesel Engine Cooling, Quench Oil Cooling, 
and for many other similar applications. 


Ask for a MARLEY Factory-Trained APPLICATION ENGI- 
NEER co tell you how the SERIES 200 will help solve your 
air conditioning and water 
cooling problems. No cost 
or obligation. 
ATT 
MARIEY: 
N 


> TOWERS 


THE MARLEY COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City 15, Kansas 


COOLING 
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BRITISH DAIRY 


SHOW 


Combined Cattle and Equipment Exposition Proves Vigor of Industry in 


United Kingdom — British Friesians Carry Off Top Honors in Show Ring 


By FELIX WIRTH 


HE 62ND ANNUAL BRITISH DAIRY SHOW held 

during the last week of October has again confirmed the 

vigour and ability of the country’s milk industry despite 
the existing economic handicaps. 


As usual the Show was divided into two principal parts 
viz. a display cattle and of dairy machinery. In the cattle 
section there were 336 entries, a rather disappointing figure 
considering that originally 700 cows were entered. Never- 
theless there was a wide selection of the finest specimens 
of the British livestock industry representing all principal 
breeds — the Dairy Shorthorns, the Ayrshires, the British 
Friesians, the English Jerseys, the English Guernseys and the 
Red Polls. From the formal display point of view it was 
unfortunate perhaps that owing to municipal regulations the 
principal halls of the Show were set aside for the machinery 
while cattle which formed the main attraction for the bulk 
of visitors was accommodated in a restricted space on the 
periphery of the exposition. 


The outstanding events of the show proved to be the 
selection of the Supreme Champion, a challenge trophy offered 
by the British Dairy Farmers’ Association and the award of 
the “Blendisloe Trophy” offered by the Viscount Blendisloe 
to the Breed Society adjudged to have the best collective 
exhibit of all-round dairy cows. 


Friesians Are Champs 

In both cases the winners were British Friesian cows. It 
is significant for the close contest, however, that in both 
cases the Friesian victories were achieved by only a very 
narrow margin of points over the Ayrshire breed. 

The Supreme Championship of the show was awarded to 
a British Friesian cow Lavenham Chancery 22nd, born on 
August 16, 1941 and calved on September 25th last. During 





Barclay Doris 2nd captured second honors in the Supreme Championship 
class at the British Dairy Show. Her milk production was 20 per cent 
below the Champion's. 
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the contest which fell on the 29th day of her lactation her 
remarkable daily milk yield was 101.1 Ibs. the highest recorded 
at the Show. Butterfat contents were: 3.86 per cent (morning), 
4.24 per cent (afternoon) and 3.87 per cent (evening). The 
total points awarded to her were 317. The runner-up, the 
Ayrshire Barclays Doris 2nd was born on July 29th, 1942 
and calved on October 2nd last. The total number of points 
awarded to her was only slightly less — 313, but at the milking 
trials her performance — after 22 days in milk — was some 
20 per cent below that of the Supreme Champion. 


In the group championship trials, sponsored by the 
Blendisloe Trophy, the Friesians again proved supreme. They 
won the challenge for the tenth time scoring 1,626 points 
against 1,613 points awarded to the Ayrshire runners-up. 

The narrow margin of their success was in part due to 
a preliminary setback for the Friesians suffered on inspection. 
The winning order of teams in that part of the contest was 
Ayrshire, Shorthorns, Jerseys, Friesians) Guernseys and Red 
Polls. There was a considerable surprise at the decision to 
place the Friesians on the fourth place as the team entered 
the competition as hot favourites. It became then obvious 
that if there was going to be a Friesian victory it could be 
achieved solely on the basis of milk yield performance. This, 
in fact, the Friesians did as summarised in the following table: 


Inspection 














Milk (Points Awarded) Total 
Friesians 1,226.54 400 1,626.54 
Ayrshires 1,113.66 500 1,613.66 
Shorthorns 851.66 490 1,341.66 
Red Polls 862.82 300 1,162.82 
Jerseys 679.18 470 1,149.18 
Guernseys 681.84 375 1,056.84 








The decision was announced to a crowd of 4,000 people 
densely packing the gallery and the ringside seats and to the 
accompaniment of resounding cheers. 


It was interesting to 





Lavenham Chancery 2nd, a British Friesian cow, was named Supreme 
Champion. She produced 101.1 Ibs. of milk per day during the milking 
contest at the Show. 
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two of last year’s competitors. 






To sum up the livestock contest results of this year’s 
Show it can be said that there is plenty of justification for 
confidence in British dairy breeds. Breed representation was, 
it is true, in varying degrees of strength but there were in 
every breed one or two outstanding animals. 


o a 
The collective and individual winners of the show — the Sanitary Tubing 


British Friesians— have shown an improvement even on last | 
year. Many believed that the heifers were the best lot of | a . 
Friesians ever seen at the London Show. an Fittings 


Ayrshires Show Up Weil 


For Fine 


note that both the Friesian and the Ayrshire teams included 
| 


Order 
















her The Ayrshires were also a good lot and the small margin 
‘ded by which they were defeated by the winning breeds testifies From 
ng), to the great effort made by the breeders to keep up the level 
The of output and appearance of the cows. The Dairy Shorthorns 
the were not as well represented as expected and it was felt that 
942 there is considerable apathy among Shorthorn breeders, a CH ERRY- 
ints rather serious matter in view of the trenuous efforts made ell 
king by sponsors of other breeds. The Jersey cows were up to the 
ome usual standard and individual performances were outstanding i) U RRE LL 
in several cases. 
the While this year’s exhibition triumphantly vindicated the 
aoe efforts made by breeders of milch cows there was no denying 
ware the strides made by the dual purpose Red Polls. It is remark- 
able that sag eee ary the only breed to have none of the *” The complete Cherry-Burrell 
- participants disqualified in the milking tests. line of sanitary valves, tubing, and fittings offers 
ray The remarkable performance of the Friesians has been | you the = in precision-built protection of 
was | the talk of the town throughout the Show. Impartial experts | papel sane again st ee 
Red & declare that during recent years no breed has been so im- | _Cherry -Burrell Diamond _and stainless Steel 
' proved or has made greater progress than the British Friesians. sanitary fittings and valves are fabricated from virgin 
nto § E & Prog gee metals of fine quality. Both types are hard, noncor- 
el The effects of breeding stock imported from Holland in 1936 rosive, dense and nonporous—designed throughout 
ious | and from Canada ten years later are making themselves felt to meet modern sanitary requirements. Close toler- 
* in removing, above all, the great drawback of butterfat de- ance workmanship and standardized design mean 
This. ficiency. Simultaneously there has been a great improvement | long life... easy interchangeability ...easy use. 
ble. | in the style, quality, uniformity and symmetry of the animals Fast delivery from nearby stocks. 
of the breed as a result of the successful work of constructive Cherry-Burrell stainless steel tubing meets the 
‘otal breeders. All these advantages have been obtained without highest sanitary and plant performance require- 
ey sacrificing milk. ments. All standard sizes in stock. Immediate de- 
13.66 | livery. See your Cherry-Burrell representative, or 
41.66 The machinery exhibition of the Show was overwhelmed | write the address below for bulletin G-443. 
49.18 | by the display of equipment designed especially for the middle- | 
56.84 © size dairies of between 12 and 20 cows. CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
' ‘ . Genero! Soles ond Executive Office: 
ople Progress in Equipment | 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Il! 
the . . : sain Goan bm OisteisuTORs 
x to An interesting new construction was presented by the | At voun SERVICE IN 36 CITIES 
Gascoigne (Reading) Ltd., one of the best-known agricultural | Leenilmaker wee grea rilutliy 
equipment engineers in Britain. The equipment the Gascoigne | anand cme 
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Milk Recorder Conveyor permits the weighing of the output 
of each cow and transmission of milk by tube directly from 
cowshed to dairy and lifting it up into cooler pan. The milking 
machine vacuum provides the motive force for passing the 
milk through 14” dia. pipe from cowshed to dairy; in the 
dairy itself the milk can either be released into existing 
milk vat or a vacuum cooler can be installed. When the 
vacuum cooler is used the milk is conveyed to churns under 


CHERRY -BURRELL 
SANITARY PIPE AND 
FITTING TRUCK 


Here’s an efficient part- 
ner when you're taking 





vacuum seal. down, washing, and put- 
. ting up sanitary pipe 
The conveyor is fitted with 2 record sheet panels and lines. You can put tub- 
each panel has a sliding plate for protecting record sheet. ing and fittings on the 
The Pyrex jar has a milk strainer immediately above. The rack in order of disman- 
filter pad can be inspected after each individual cow’s milk a om a a 
é ‘ spected after each individual cow’s mil wash tank, and set up in 
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is filtered. The strainer bowl has a foot-operated cover. Any | proper order with no 
number of recording and conveying points can be provided | mislaid parts. Easy to 





» in the cowshed so that carrying distances can be kept io move and clean, strong, 
oe eames : and non-tipping. 
> a minimum. 
4 
b Other developments of interest to the dairy industry 
on § concentrated on supplying labour-saving devices to the small 
cing f dairyman. 
' 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Continued from Page 45 
striking is the comparison of costs to the consumer. In consid- 
ering the economy value of any food, both the essential nutri- 
ents it contributes to the diet, and its price must be considered. 
Milk and milk products are economical from both standpoints. 
Note that dairy products contribute well over half of the total 
day’s needs for four essential nutrients—they are by far the 
most important source of calcium. Dairy products contribute 
nearly all of this mineral which is present in an average day’s 
meal. Notice further that milk and its products contribute 
some of every one of the nutrients needed in the good dav’s 
meals. 


Milk and milk products, because of their excellent nutri 
tive value, could hardly be replaced in the average American 
diet at any price. Nevertheless, the relative cost of dairy prod- 
ucts actually is less than the cost of most other daily foods 
only 39% in July, 1948 (and in August, 1948, only 36%) of the 
total cost of the good dav’s meals could be attributed to dairy 
products. Also important from the economy standpoint is the 
fact that there is no waste to milk and milk products as pm 


chased—the consumer can use evéry ounce she pays for. 


Truth to Consumers 


It is fair and reasonable comparisons, like the one I have 
just shown you, which have enabled the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, through its Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, to tell American consumers this truth: 


“Milk does more for the body than any other food, 
and does it more cheaply. It safeguards the low-cost 
diet. It is the best all-around body building food.” 


The undernourishment of Americans is the result of two 
different but related causes: 1) under-consumption of food, and 
2) deficits in protective food consumption. Higher purchasing 
power, through higher income, has always stimulated greatet 
food consumption to help overcome the first form of undei 
consumption of food. Deficits in protective food consumption 
can be met only through a broad, intelligent, effective nutrition 
education program and adequate amounts of the needed foods. 
But protective foods, and notably milk, must be produced in fai 
greater amounts than at present rates if the goal of a bette: 
nourished people is to be realized. 


Basic nutrition research has established the human die 
tary needs. It has singled out certain protective foods, such 
as milk and its products, as essential to good nutrition and, 
therefore, to health, including both physical and mental well- 
being. The same process of converting foods into muscle and 
bone also provides for the better functioning of brain and 
nerves. 


These are uncertain days. But of this we can be certain, 
as we keep America strong, we shall be more certain of Amet 
ica’s future. Let us accept the means for improving the diets 
of Americans as formulated by the National Research Council. 
Let us unite behind the program to increase the consumption 
of the “seven basic food groups” being sponsored by the United 
States Government. These objectives can be accomplished 
only through cooperation of all of us in an intelligent, effective 
nutrition education program that will eliminate from American 
life indifference, ignorance, and unfounded consumer preju- 
dices and antagonisms. Let us accept as our job this job of 
good Americanism, as pointed out to us by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


“We have a job to do. You, and I, and everyone. 
Our job is this: To make America strong. . . 
Food is strength. We can make America strong 
by making Americans stronger.” 
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FLAVORING MATERIALS 


Continued from page 40 


change in the acidity has an influence on the flavor, but elimi- 
nating the browning does not always eliminate the off flavor 


Due to the lack of acidity great care has to be exercised in 
handling bananas, otherwise the bacteria and B. coli count 
might be excessive. Addition of sugar to banana hardly helps 
preserving color and flavor. 


There is some sterilized banana in No. 10 tins on the 
market, but so far we prefer a good cold pack. About 15 
pounds of banana to 10 gallons of mix makes a pronounced 
flavor. 


Generally banana is used in puree form. If slices are used 
in the ice cream, larger pieces at the surface might easily oxi- 
dize in the cabinet and this discoloration makes the product 


unsaleable. 
Nuts 


Che next group of flavors consists of the nut ice creams 
New York State law allows a reduction to 8” butterfat, and 
14% milk solids-not-fat, in nut ice creams. The following nuts 
are suitable for ice cream: almonds, pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
pistachio, cashew and Brazil nuts are less suited for ice cream. 
Each one needs a different way of preparation to make best use 
of its flavor. The most popular nut flavor before the war was, 
for us in the east, Butter Pecan. The nuts are roasted dry and 
covered with butter or if a machine is available they can be 
roasted in butter oil. They are salted and added to mix with 
vanilla background. 


Almonds are dry roasted generally to a point just betore 
burning. They are added to a mix flavored with bitter almond 


extract and vanilla. 


Filberts are roasted dry to a comparatively light brown 
Che skins have to be removed and the remaining filbert meats 
chopped. The flavor is generally strong enough so that only 
a slight background of vanilla is necessarv. 


Walnut Ice Cream which was very popular years ag 
lost out to Butter Pecan. Generally, the walnuts which do not 
lend themselves to roasting were added raw to a mix flavored 
with maple syrup or maple flavor and sold as Maple Walnut 


) 


Pistachio Ice Cream is characterized by its green color 
which makes it popular for St. Patrick’s Day. The background 
is Havored with bitter almond and contains some pistachio nuts, 
though I have seen a lot of it made without any nuts. 


Confections 


To the last group of flavors, confections, belong flavors 
like Marshmallow, Caramel, Molasses, Peppermint Stick, Lem- 
on Drops and similar ones. 


A talk on flavoring is not complete without mentioning 
variegated or Ripple Ice Cream which in itself is not a flavor, 
but a way of incorporating the flavor in layers into ice cream 
of contrasting color and flavor, such as Vanilla and red straw- 
berry puree. The most popular one is Vanilla with Chocolate 
Fudge which in many sections of the country is one of the 
best sellers. 


In conclusion I would like to Say that flavor is as neces 
sary an ingredient as the milk products or sugar in ice cream 
In fact, ice cream without a flavor has no appeal and would 
be of very limited public acceptance. Ice cream is often looked 
upon as the most palatable way of consuming milk and milk 
products. The wide range of flavors combined with the milk 
products is definitely responsible for such great aH-around 
acceptance by children and grown-ups alike 
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Predicts Deflation 


Barring another world food disaster or serious threat of 
war, the next marked change in economic conditions will be 
downward, Dean W. I. Myers of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell told members of the Metropolitan Milk Producers Bar- 
gaining Agency meeting at Syracuse. 


He said that sooner or later it seems certain the United 
States will have a decline in prices, business activity, employ- 
ment, and industrial production, until reasonable stability is 
attained at a somewhat lower level. 


“Whether the decline will be sharp or gradual will depend 
on many factors,” Dr. Myers said. “Among these are the 
European Recovery Plan, unemployment insurance, farm price 
supports, and the wide use of information on trends of prices, 
inventories, employment and business activity. As long as 
business men are concerned about a recession, they will avoid 
overstocking and expanding credit, and there will be less danger 
of having one. However, if the public gets over optimistic, and 
strong bull markets develop, we should look for a good cyclone 
cellar till the storm is over.” 


Expect Lower Income 

Farmers, Dean Myers advised, can expect lower net in- 
comes in the next few years, because costs will be higher in 
relation to prices received. Feed will be lower but labor and 
other costs are likely to increase. He mentioned as the first step 
in the protection of any business from the shock of a possible 
recession “the avoidance of overexpansion of credit in a period 
of boom like the present.” This, he recalled, is what has caused 
a major part of the grief in previous recessions. 


High business activity has largely been sustained in the 
United States this year because of residential construction, re- 
armament, and tax reduction. Myers pointed out. “The result 
of this activity has been a continuation of overemployment, and 
of feverish business activity—in short, a boom. “All-time peaks 
have been established in farm prices, wholesale prices, em- 
ployment, wage payments and national income.” 


“Increased living costs, which led to the third round of 
wage increases,” he explained, “were due to drought and ow 
efforts to meet the European disaster and in spite of the con- 
tinued extraordinary efforts of farm families for maximum food 
production.” He called the meat shortage this year “the inevi- 
table delayed result of the small corn crop in 1947 and of the 
heavy grain shipments abroad to prevent starvation. 


“One of the most important constructive developments since 
the end of the war is the improved outlook for food production 
in Europe,” the Cornell dean believes. “This is especially im- 
portant because there will be enough bread grain so that rations 
can be increased above the near starvation level and provide 
energy for productive work.” 


Improvement Association Formed 


Articles of incorporation for Tulare County, California 
dairy herd improvement association were filed today with Sec- 
retary of State Frank M. Jordan. 


Association proposes to promote dairy herd improvement 
within the county and provide members with services for 
periodic testing and measuring production of individual dairy 
cattle. The association lists itself as a non-profit institution. 

Directors are: Manuel Cardoza, Robert H. Pedersen, 
Edward M. Cate, all of Tulare; Axle Morgan, H. M. Spalding, 
Allan Grant, both of Visalia; D. Sidney Longacre, Porterville; 
and Frank L. Pinheiro, Kingsburg. 
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. »« « MORE RUGGEDLY BUILT! 


There are some mighty good reasons why so many cities 
and industries use Layne Well Water Systems exclusively. 
Two of these reasons are:—finer design for higher efficiency 


and extra rugged construction to assure longer life. 


Every part of a Layne Well Water System is severely 
tested for accuracy, strength and quality. Where strain is 
heaviest, extra strength has been added. To excessive 
points there is more toughness. 


All in all your Layne Well Water Systems are as fine as 
modern skill and advanced engineering can create. Their 
reputation for extraordinarily satisfactory service under any 
and all conditions is world known. 


If you are in need of more water, a Layne 
engineer may be called in without cost or 
obligation. If you want literature address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., General Of- 
fices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


‘Tayne 
WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis _ Tenn. Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. * Layne-Louisians Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co.. } fis. * Layne- 
Ohio Co.. Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific, Inc. Seattle, Washington * Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston exas * Layne-Western Co. ansas City. Mo * Layne-Minnesota 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. * Inter- 
national mon om Sunply. Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, 
+ A., Mexico. D. F. 
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HOLLAND 


DR. ROBERT F. 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, conduct their question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Creamed Cottage Cheese 
QUESTION—We have been making plain cottage cheese in 
a small way for some time but believe we could build our 
business considerably by creaming the cheese and packag- 
ing it attractively. Will you kindly give us formulas for 
creaming and any suggestions you may have on packaging? 

F. H., New York. 


ANSWER-—As you suggest, creamed cottage cheese is generally 
considered much more palatable than the plain salted type. In 
considering creaming methods one must first recognize that a 
Federal standard has been set for the fat content of this product 
and the amount of fat added must be watched carefully. By 
law creamed cottage cheese must contain not less than 4 percent 
of milk fat by weight and not more than 80 percent of moisture. 


As a complicating factor we must also consider market 
preterence. Some localities demand a dry, firm cheese while 
others want one that is almost fluid. 


Standardization of the product as to fat may be done by 
use of the “Pearson Square” in accordance with the example 
given below. Normal cottage cheese curd may be considered 
to contain about 0.5 percent fat by weight. 


Suppose it is desired to determine how much 20 percent 
cream must be added to 100 pounds of curd to obtain a cream 
cheese containing 4.5 percent milk fat. 


The tests of the curd and the cream are placed at the left- 
hand corners of the square and the desired test of the finished 
cheese in the center. 

Subtracting diagonally across the square 

4.5—0.5 4.0 parts cream 
20.0 — 4.5 = 15.5 parts curd 


The desired mixture will, therefore, consist of 15.5 parts 
curd and 4 parts cream. The calculation is completed as follows: 


15.5 parts = 100 lbs. curd (the amount we have) 

1 pari - 100 — 15.5 = 6.45 Ibs. 

4 parts = 6.45 x 4 = 25.8 Ibs. (amount of cream 
to be added to 100 lbs. curd.) 


PrellemAs 
of the 


Industry 


DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


The consistency of the finished product will vary with the 
dryness of the cheese curd and the amount of cream added. 
The amount of cream that must be added will vary with the 
fat test. Thus by controlling the above factors properly we 
may obtain any consistency we desire in the finished product. 
Using a fairly dry curd, the formula given in the example above 
will produce a cheese having a moderately moist body; a much 
firmer cheese may be obtained by using 40 percent cream, 
and a more fluid one by using a milk-cream mixture containing 
about 12° per cent of fat. 


Salt should, of course, be added at your usual rate. In 
general, the amount of salt added varies between 2 and 1 pound 
per 100 pounds, depending on local preference. 

For best keeping quality the curd should be creamed 
only the day previous to sale. 

With regard to packaging, we would suggest a well paraf- 
fined 1-pound paper carton, attractively printed with your own 
distinctive design, or plain if you desire, as probably the most 
satisfactory for the retail trade. Lightly paraffined containers 
will soak and leak if left long in store show cases or in con- 
sumers refrigerators. 


Dairy Floors 


QUESTION—Would you please send us some information 
about repairing old floors in dairy plants? 


E. F., New York. 


ANSWER-—One of the most popular flooring materials for dairy 
Most plants 
where this material is being installed are finding it very satis- 
factory because it produces a long-wearing surface with little 
tendency for the employee to slip. The instructions which come 
with this material should be followed carefully, especially with 
respect to the flotation of the mix after it is placed on the floor. 
[f it is not properly finished, it will be slippier than it should 


be. 


plants at the present time is emery-aggregate. 


Common tile makes a very sanitary type of floor, but it has 
the unfortunate disadvantage, besides being expensive, that 
when small quantities of milkfat are spilled it is extremely slip- 
pery. Non-skid tile, that is, tile with included emery, will solve 
this problem, but it is also very expensive. Tile floors do not 
last well around equipment washed with acid cleaners because 
the acid dissolves out the grouting materials. Where floors re- 
ceive extremely heavy wear, cement containing iron grill work 
will last longer. 


For an economical installation and maximum plant safety, 
we are recommending floors of emery-aggregate. 
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NDC WINTER MEETING 


(Continued from Page 42) 

The other special session will deal with “Multiple Selling 
Through the Dairy Council.” This will be handled by three 
well-known leaders in Dairy Council work. V. J. Ashbaugh, 
Vice President and Secretary of the Durham Dairy Products, 
Inc., Durham, North Carolina, will discuss “Selling the Big 
Idea First—the National Dairy Council”; Frank A. Smola, 
Educational Director of NDC, Chicago, will interpret the 
value of “Hitting the Home Front—the Affiliated Dairy Council 
Unit”; and Wilbur Carlson, Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, 
will round out the discussion with the topic, “Double Action 
Sales Promotion” to show how the National Dairy Council 
and the affiliated Dairy Council Units direct their efforts along 
educational channels which develop increased consumer de- 
mand for dairy products. 


Committees on attendance, hospitality and programming 
are doing their utmost to make the NDC Annual Meeting and 
Winter Conference the event of the year. Says the Attendance 
Committee Chairman: “Life in Winston-Salem is bright and 
sunny.” And then adds, “Here’s the ideal stop-over on your 
winter vacation, the ideal spot and the ideal occasion.” Some- 
thing new in the form of prizes will be awarded to men and 
women who contribute the most cordiality to the conference. 

The committee has planned the program to give a max- 
imum of practical ideas which the dairy industry can use to 
increase sales and profits. 


Annual Meeting Tentative Program 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1949 
8:30 REGISTRATION 
10:00 BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
2:30 ANNUAL MEETING LUNCHEON 
Milton Hult, Presiding 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
FORTUNE ANALYZES THE ECONOMY 
Richard Glenn Gettell, Ph.D. 


3-00 - Balinese Room — 


wn 
ost E. W. Tiedeman, Presiding 
ers MULTIPLE SELLING THROUGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
on- Selling the Big Idea First 
V. J. Ashbaugh 
Hitting the Home Front 
P Frank A. Smola 
i Double Action Sales Promotion 
ion : Wilbur Carlson 
* 1:30) ADJOURNMENT 
1:30 MEETING OF NEWLY ELECTED BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
Liry 630 BANQUET 
ints Entertainment Courtesy of Dairy Council Units 
tis- Durham - Raleigh - Burlington 
Greensboro Highpoint 
ttl Winston - Salem 
ne 
vith Winter Conference 
or. FRIDAY, JANUARY 2S, 1949 
uld Balinese Room 
Kk. W. Tiedeman, Presiding 
has $30 EYE OPENER 
» 10:00 THE OUTLOOK FOR THE DAIRY FARMER 
that & ‘ - 
i Ms J. H. Hilton, Ph.D. 
sip- 1 - ae ‘ sain . ; Enreeres 
i 10:45 THE OUTLOOK IN DAIRY MARKETING 
ive Butter EK. J. Davidson (invited) 
not Cheese Will A. Foster 
iuse §& lee Cream James Meehan (invited) 
 re- Milk Frank Rennie (invited) 
ak Coordinator Paul Chapman, Ph.D. 
‘ 12:15 DISCUSSION 
1:00 LUNCHEON MEETING 
ety, Milton Hult, Presiding 








EDUCATION IS THE ANSWER 
Willis Sutton, Ph.D. 
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Saves 
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TIME 
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¥v CHECK THESE POINTS 
they are important to you! 


1. Your composite samples will not lose water by evapora- 
tion and show a higher butter fat content than they should 
The fan coil prevents the moisture in the air from freezing 
on the coils. Even if stoppers in bottles are loose, no water 
is stolen. 


2. You no longer need keep samples in a rack exposed to 
the air for several hours and then wheel them to a distant 
cooler, for with Compo-Cooler each tray is exposed only 
while being used at the weighing tank and then it goes back 
into the cooler, right on the spot — quickly. 


3. With Compo-Cooler you don’t have trays piled one on 
the other so you have to rehandle to get the one you want. 
Compo-Cooler trays are labelled and each has its place... 
they are taken out and put back, quickly and easily . .. no 
matter how fast the cans are coming off the receiving 
conveyor. 


4. Compo-Cooler saves you time, labor and money — no 
messy brine and no ice to lug several times every day. 


COMPO-COOLER “Cabinette” 


is a self-contained unit, available in two desirable 
sizes for the small plant. Comes ready to set wherever 
you wish. Plugs into any socket and is ready for im- 
mediate operation. No installation costs. 


COMPO-COOLER “Cabinet” 
-is the practical unit for the larger plants, serving 


from 360 to a thousand dairies, or more. Comes in any 
size to meet your specific requirements. 
BOTH the ‘Cabinet’ and ‘‘Cabinette’’ are made of LIFETIME 
Stainless Steel, inside and out. Both eliminate makeshift and 
inefficient methods of handling composite samples. Both meet all 


specifications and recommendations of the U. 8S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and all state agencies. 


1 request from you will bring an illustrated 
brochure and complete details... no obligation 


ASSOCIATED SPECIALTIES COMPANY 








130 N. Wells Street 6534 28th Ave., N.E. 
Chicago 6, Illinois Seattle 5, Washington 


WRITE OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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MINNESOTA 


By VIRGINIA BEALS 
Al nies CONTINUES towards its goal to make the 


grading of milk mandatory throughout the state. Dur- 

ing past two sessions of the legislature more has been 
accomplished to that end than at any time in the past. “Grade 
A”, milk previous to that time defined only by code, has been 
written and enacted into Minnesota law. 


Although Grade A milk (still priced in Minnesota at the 
same figure as that of the ungraded) is a matter of selectivity 
on the part of the public—the customer—informed through the 
Dairy Industries Committee, health authorities and other edu- 
cational sources—is gradually demanding Grade A milk, know- 
ing that in buying such a label there is the assurance of better 
flavor as well as greater purity of product. 


Encouraging this trend, four leading Minneapolis dairies 
and one in St. Paul now sell milk under the label of Grade A. 
Dairies in Rochester and Winona have adopted a similar pro- 
gressive program, and state authorities in the dairy division 
feel that within five years public pressure will bring about 
compulsory grading of milk throughout Minnesota. 

At the same time milk labelling enforcement is accom- 
plished, dairy authorities hope to bring about the Grade A 
classification on all dairy products—butter, cheese, ice cream, 
cottage cheese and dried products. The group most instru- 
mental in keeping the State Legislature alert to the needs and 
recommendations of dairies and producers is the Dairy Indus- 
tries Committee which is represented by every phase of the 
industry as well as by the educational and research depart- 
ments of the University of Minnesota and by the Twin City 
milk Producers. Before a recommendation is taken to the state 
legislature it must be unanimously endorsed by the Dairy In- 
dustries Committee. 


Local dairies, eager to work toward greater protection of 
milk, have pretty generally adopted the capping of bottles— 
and this is already done by firms which have not yet endorsed 
the grading of milk. 


Dr. Gerald A. Vacha, State Bacteriologist, reports that, 
taken as a whole, the milk supply in Minnesota is adequate at 
the present time, with the exception of a few local bare spots 
in the state. Much of Minnesota’s fluid milk continues to be 
shipped out of the state—principally East. Large quantities of 
butter also go to those markets as well as overseas. Foreign 
shipments, which slumped for a time after the war, have again 
increased and Minnesota producers are greatly encouraged by 
this step-up in the market. 


Dr. Vacha also remarks on the increased demand for milk 
by the public throughout Minnesota as well as in all parts of 
the country. This increase is explained by the service man’s 
exposure to milk as a part of a well-balanced diet offered by 
all branches of the service during the war, a developed taste 
that has resulted in the consumption of larger amounts of milk 
upon return to civilian life. 


To keep the public reminded of the nutritional value of 
milk is one of the aims of the Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
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ciation, Spot announcements are broadcast over one of the? 
leading radio stations at a strategic listening hour between 
newscasts. 


At a recent meeting of dairymen in Rochester, Minnesota, 
Walter Page, New York, told Rochester Dairy Co-Operative 
patrons that the industry must step up advertising and merchan- 
dising practices if they are to compete for the American food 
dollar. More than 15 percent of the family food budget goes 
for dairy products because the industry has developed new 
products. Page further said, “It must continue the development 
of specialty products which began in 1885 with the introduction | 
of evaporated milk, if it is to progress.” 

Twenty-four counties in southeastern Minnesota, western 
Wisconsin and northeastern Iowa who market their milk 
through the Rochester co-operative attended the meeting. 


KANSAS 


By GEORGE M. HUNHOLZ 
 opper KANSAS—A mobile milk and food labora- 


tory, on a large, white-painted ex-army truck, made its 

first stop at Manhattan, recently on a tour sched-j 
uled to hit every county in Kansas. Under the joint spon- 
sorship and co-operation of the Board of Health and Agricul-§ 
ture, the mobile lab from the Division of Public Health labo- 
ratories, is the focal point of a state survey of the condition] 
of commercial milk. 4 


g 
, 


Personnel in the laboratory are Percy H. Deal, head of 
the Milk, Water, and Food laboratory of the State Board of 


Health: Lee A. Fleckenstein, lab technician; and Gavin Roach © 


of the Board of Agriculture. The men are making bacteria 
examinations of market milk, and covered an area around 
Manhattan within a 50-mile radius. 

Samples from 48 products of milk, four raw-milk dairies, § 
and four pasteurized-milk dairies were brought to the lab for F 
testing during the first three days of the testing. 


“Tests are made”, Mr. Deal said, “of the milk in every 7 


dairy product and every size and type of container used by § 
the dairy— chocolate milk, cream, homogenized, whole milk —§ 


pints, quarts — glass bottles or cardboard cartons.” Ps 


The equipment and methods of the testing laboratory are J 
set up according to the American Public Health association 7 
standards. 


ren 


“The testing process, roughly, is this”, said Mr. Deal. 
“Since a quart of good milk may contain as much as 30,000,000 § 
bacteria, samples must be diluted before the bacteria cultures 
are incubated. 


“Bottles and samples of milk are collected from the dairy & 


and the producer and brought to the lab. The milk is diluted § 
progressively in proportions of 1 part to 100, up to a dilution 
of 1 part milk to 10,000 parts distilled water”, he said. 


“This milk solution is mixed with a gelatinous substance 
in shallow, covered dishes which act as a growing place for the 
bacteria in the milk. The ‘petri’ dishes, as the shallow dishes 
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are called, are then placed in an incubator and kept at 35 
© degrees centigrade for a period of 48 hours, more or less”, he 
i continued. 


F “The bacteria colonies are then counted and compared 
with known standards of safe milk. Reports on the results are 
sent to the Food and Drug Department; the Dairy commission; 
local health officers; and to the State Health department. In 
areas without a local health set-up the state board of agriculture 
handles any necessary corrective measures. 


“The aim of this program,” declared Mr. Deal, “is to aid 
o£ the) the dairymen of the state in getting a picture of the conditions 
tween! of their plant and milk production, and not to try to ‘catch them’ 
on anything.” 
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1 food) = By BILL HARRELL 

t goes § 

| ae ; ONSUMERS OPPOSED to a proposed hike in milk prices 

pment C for the Atlanta Milk Shed drew support from some pro- | é : = ' 

uction | ducers and distributors Dec. 7 at a public hearing of the The ever-broadening horizon of sales opportunities for multi- 
© Georgia Milk Control Board at the State Capitol. purpose dairy products plants points the way for YOU 

2 to increase YOUR sales volume. All over America, Rogers 

installations are expanding dairy industries production and 

earnings. Condensed milk products and spray process dry 

milk made with Rogers Vacuum Pans and Rogers Spray 

Process Dry Milk Plants enjoy year-around attractive markets. 

Whether your plant is large or small, the Rogers Profit-Plan 

for '49 will prove interesting to you. 

Write for details. 


estern Former Board members, who went out of office with 

milk Acting Gov. M. E. Thompson, had granted price increases 
from $6.06 to $7.00 per hundredweight to producers and from 
22 to 24 cents per quart for distributors. A consumer-filed 
injunction, however, halted the increases. With the change 
in Board personnel when Gov. Herman Talmadge took office, 
the price question was raised again. 


ul 
—* 





James Jackson, Secretary of the Georgia Dairy Association 
which is a large distributor, said at Dec 7 hearing there should 


RS ORR 


—— M be no increase, because of the possibility of milk being priced | MICH 
=a r ) off the market. He pointed out that the cost of production and . 
sched- § 





spon- 
sricul- 
| labo- 
dition F 





from decreasing consumption, there should be no increase in 
price to the consumer at this time. He said a price increase 


distribution is up, but maintained that, to save the industry | —— 
' last January was accompanied by decreased consumption. 














Some producers suggested a price of $6.54 per hundred- | 
. . Cc _— oo ° | 
ad , weight instead of the proposed $7.00. They also said they ——_= 
ac) wanted to improve the quality of their milk and receive a pre- 
ard of § ; 4 . a 
> mium for milk of higher butterfat content. | 
Roach © é : | KEEP ABREAST OF PRICE TRENDS 
acteria C. A. McMillan, of Monroe County, said the Atlanta con- a Gunes Bs Gen 
‘round sumer should get a better quality of milk. 
| 
“Somewhere along the line,” he charged, “our milk is | Concentrated Milk Markets | 
lairies, multiplied from the time it is purchased off our farms until it 
ab for is delivered to the consumer’s home.” Safecmation Vitaliy Emocrtant te the Bais | 


Preducts Operator Especially in Federal- 


» tox ferred actic » price questi fl | 
The board deferred action on the price question until a dete tis Whee Ghee Dien 


every | _ later meeting. 


ed by § A fire of undetermined origin caused $30,000 damage Up-to-the-Minute Data | 
milk — Dec. 8 to the University of Georgia Dairy Barn at Athens. Presented in the 





The morning crew of milkers discovered the blaze at 4 a.m. , R 
ry até" while on their way to work. They removed all cattle from the | || | Producers Price . Current 
ciation © flaming structure. Tons of hay, the roof and entire second 

floor were demolished. 
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4 : 7 | Published Daily by the | 
oail & City firemen fed water, hauled in milk cans from a nearby 
00, s a fi ‘k pressure aze 
ees lake, through a fire truck pressure pump onto the blaze. | | URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
, ° 2 x, , | 
"_ The barn had been rebuilt after being destroyed by fire | 173 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
© 12 years ago. 
> dairy © fe ; : 
liluted Floods in late November and early December swept over Sample copies gladly sent on request | 
atlas Georgia pasturelands located near rivers. The rivers slowly | 
crept back into their regular channels after being on rampages | 
for more than a week. | 
ystance , : : 
or Ga Bill George, President of the Aristocrat Ice Cream Com- 
dishes pany in Atlanta, is the newly-appointed State Purchasing Agent | 
for Georgia. — 
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An Efficient Electric 
Milk Pasteurizer for Home Use 


By A. V. MOORE 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Agricuitural and Mining College of Texas 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST IN METHODS for pas- 

teurizing milk at home is being shown by farm and 

ranch families. If commercially pasteurized milk is not 
available to them, they frequently desire to prepare it them- 
selves, particularly if there is some question about the health 
of their cows. Prejudices against pasteurized milk by those 
who have always drunk and preferred raw milk are usually 
overcome when the matter of safety to human health enters. 


Proper pasteurization involves heating every particle of 
the milk at a temperature high enough and for a period long 
enough to destroy any pathogenic bacteria that might be 
present. Either of the two treatments is used commercially 
to accomplish pasteurization of fluid market milk. One method 
involves a heat treatment of 143° F. for 30 minutes; the 
other’ 161° F. for 15 seconds. Immediately following either 
heat treatment the milk is cooled to 40° F. Cooling prevents 
the objectionable characteristics mentioned above and also 
improves the keeping quality of the milk. 


Pasteurization is not designed to destroy all bacteria. 
While those that survive are harmless to health, they may 
cause souring or other spoilage if the milk is held at too high 
a temperature after pasteurization. 


New Models Tested 

Tests were made during 1947 and early 1948 by the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering on one of the new 
electric home-style pasteurizers known as the “Safgard.” It 
is manufactured by the Guard-It Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, and is distributed by one of the larger mail order 
houses. Heating and cooling of milk are accomplished in a 
water-jacketed milk bucket. The entire operation, including 
constant agitation, is fully automatic. One exception to this, 
however, would apply in the event cold running water is 
not available for cooling the milk after the heat treatment. 
It will be necessary in many homes to put ice in the water 
jacket if complete cooling is to be accomplished in the pas- 
teurizing unit, but this is not necessary for the production 
of a good flavored, efficiently pasteurized product. Even 
though the water available for cooling should be 80° F. or 
higher, it can be used to accomplish part of the cooling. 


When the milk reaches a temperature 2 or 3 degrees 
higher than the water, the bucket can be removed from the 
pasteurizing unit and placed in the refrigerator. The re- 
mainder of the cooling that takes place will be slow, of 
course, as the milk stands in the refrigerator without agita- 
tion. Even if 2 or 3 hours are required to lower the tem- 
perature to that of the refrigerator, the fact that most of the 
heat has been previously removed quickly will insure the 
products against an overheated flavor and a shortened cream 
line. Occasional stirring of the milk or placing it in smaller 
containers will hasten the cooling in the refrigerator. 
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A few of the common tests used as indices of pasteuriza- 
tion efficiency were made on several batches of milk. The 
results on 5 batches were selected for presentation because 
of their range in bacteria count before pasteurization. Fou 
of these were raw milks routinely received from patrons of 
the College Creamery. The fifth was purposely incubated 
for a short time at 70° F. in order that it would have a high 
initial raw count. 








TABLE 1 
Bacteria count Ne Phosphatase Coliform 
Trial Raw* Pasteurized** Killed test bacteria 
1 2 150 ~ 200 90.6 ome 
2 8.700 1,000 86.4 
4 56,100 5,100 90.91 
4 125,000 6,500 94.8 
91,000,000 2,000 99.99 
*Grade A maximum for raw milk in Texas is 50,000 For raw 


to be pasteurized maximum is 200,000 
**Grade A maximum for pasteurized milk in Texas is 30,000 
Table 1 indicates that efficient pasteurization of the 5 
widely varying batches of milk was accomplished in’ ever 
case. This is shown particularly by the phosphatase test. The 
phosphatase test detects discrepancies in temperature of heat- 


ing, time of holding and re-contamination of pasteurized milk] 


with raw milk. The test for the presence of coliform bacteria 


is not official as an index to pasteurization efficiency, but it 
has value as an auxiliary test. Raw milk sometimes carries 
large numbers of coliform bacteria. If pasteurization does 
not destroy them, there may be some question about the 
effectiveness of the heat on other bacteria. In this case, how- 
ever, with all phosphatase tests satisfactory, the test for coli- 
form simply serves as an added check. Finally, the com- 


parison of raw and pasteurized counts, of relatively little value 


is shown. 


The figures are given primarily to emphasize that bacteria 
counts alone do not tell the story. It will be noted that the 


Soreness 


& 


best bacteria killing efficiency was shown on the milk having J 


the highest raw count. This is due to the fact that bacteria in 
an active growth stage are more susceptible to destruction by 
heat than are bacteria that are multiplying slowly. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that raw milk should purposely 
be permitted to develop a high count before it is pasteurized, 
for if this is done, off flavors and perhaps physical changes in 
the milk will also result. 


When raw milk is properly handled and its bacteria 


ol a 


rom. 


count is low, the pasteurized count may appear to be too high 


(see trials 1 and, Table 1). Little importance can be attached 
to the pasteurized count, however, so long as the phosphatase 
test and the flavor of the milk are satisfactory. In some 
instances pasteurized milk shows what is known as a “high 
thermoduric count.” This means that the heat treatment is 
ineffective against bacteria that have become lodged in crev- 
ices of defective milk utensils and have escaped removal when 
the utensils were washed. Such bacteria, all harmless to 
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health, are also harbored in “milk stone,” the scum that 
accumulates on utensils that are not thoroughly cold-rinsed 


before being washed with hot solutions. 


Cannot Eliminate Off Flavor 


When the safety of milk has been established, the next 
most important factor is flavor. With few exceptions, pasteur- 
ization cannot be used as a means of eliminating off flavors. 
If the off flavor is volatile, such as is characteristic of certain 
feeds, pasteurization may lessen its intensity, or, owing to a 
combination of the off flavor and some overheating, may 
change the resulting flavor to something else. Such a “com- 
bination” flavor is difficult to describe in words, but is usually 
preferable to that of the raw milk. 

TABLE 2 
Flavor 24 hours after pasteurizing 








Trial Raw Pasteurized 

1 Cowy Cowy 
Good Oxidized 

} «cood Good 

4 (00d Flat 


io 
Slightly sour Slightly sour 


In no instance in these 5 trials did pasteurization improve 
the flavor. The one term possibly needing an explanation is 
“oxidized.” This flavor is sometimes also called “papery,” 
“cardboard,” “emery” or “metallic.” It may occur in raw 
milk; if so, pasteurization usually makes it worse. It is more 
likely to occur in milk from cows on dry feed and is regularly 
associated with milk having a low bacteria count when the 
counts are made by standard routine methods. Utensils having 
exposed copper surfaces or rusty spots are sometimes respon- 
sible for the development of oxidized flavor. 


Effect on Cream Volume 


Normally, the yolume of cream that rises on milk stand- 
ing at 40° F. for 24 hours should be about 4.1 times the 
butterfat test of the milk. That is, milk testing 4 percent 
butterfat should show 16.4 percent of cream volume. Prac- 
tices responsible for a low cream volume include (1) too vigor- 
ous agitation that causes partial churning, (2) freezing and 
3) overheating. It is conceivable that any one, two or all 
three of these practices could be the reason for a short cream 
line on any given batch of milk. 


blamed for a 
the other two 


Pasteurization properly done, cannot be 
short cream volume if 
preceded or followed it. 


either of factors has 


TABLE 3 


Cream volume after 








Fat Fast test 24 hour 48 hours —_ 
Trial test x 4.3 Raw Pasteurized Raw Pasteurized 
1 1.2 17.22 0.0 19.0 18.4 18 
1.4 18.04 d 27 
= 17 2 17.4 17.0 1 
4.1 16.81 16.6 15.8 16.0 
1.0 16.4 18.0 18.0 17 


The results in Table 3 show that the more or less arbi- 
trary standard for cream volume (fat test x 4.1) was exceeded 
in most cases and that pasteurization did not consistently lower 
or raise the cream volume. There is no explanation for the 
unusually high volume in all readings for trial 2. The fact 
that pasteurization did not significantly lower the cream 
volume, speaks well for the Safgard unit because it has an 
unusually vigorous agitator. 


Cost of Operation 


Montfort and Hollingsworth (1) have shown that milk 
can be pasteurized for 1.5 cents or less per gallon, depending 
on the temperature of water used in the Safgard unit. Their 
report as well as that of Schaenzer and Shiozawa (2) covers 
details on the mechanical operation of this pasteurizer. 


(1) Montfort, P. T. and Hollingsworth, J. P Electric Milk Pasteurize1 


for Home Use. Progress Report to the Texas Farm Electrification Committee 
April 1948 

(2) Schaenzer, J. P. and Shiozawa. Sam Electric Milk Pasteurizers for 
Farm Dairies Agricultural Engineering 28: No. 12 1947 
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alkali 


KEEPS YOUR BOTTLE WASHER 
FREE FROM LIME! 


High quality grade A milk demands a container that 
comes out of your washer sparkling clean and crystal 
clear. BRITE-KLENZ (formula HC-19) does just 
that to perfection! It is a completely balanced 
cleaner containing wetting and suspension agents — 
and very economical to use—Try it now—prove what 
hundreds of other plants have proved about its 
results! 


IN EXTRA HARD WATER ADD KLENZADE 
NO. 2 BOTTLE WASH COMPOUND 


There is no hard water problem No. 2 Bottle 
Wash cannot lick. It will completely suspend 
hard water precipitates in even the hardest water. 


Write Today for Detailed Chart on 
Proper Charging 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


incgere? aw 2s & OS 


WISCONSIN 


BELOIT, 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING THE 


DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 








WESTERN STATES LARGEST) 


Convention 


Held at Denver, Colorado, Sets New Attendance Record — 


B. F. Castle, Owen Richards and R. C. Hibben Highlight First Rate Program 


dairy industry from farm to consumer attracted a rec- 

ord number of dairymen to the Western States Dairy 
Conference and Annual Convention. The meeting, held 
December 5, 6, and 7 at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver, 
was sponsored jointly by the Colorado Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation and the Denver Dairy Products Association. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SERIES of talks that covered the 


Denver’s Mayor Quigg J. Newton delivered the opening 
address. The first session was devoted to considering legis- 
lation affecting the dairy industry and the activities of gov- 
ernmental organizations in encouraging the dairy industry. 
Other sessions were devoted to maintenance and production 
problems, labor relations, quality control and merchandising 
dairy products. 


Col. B. F. Castle, Executive Director of the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation told the conference that “milk is a bargain 
food at today’s prices.” 


“Consumers have been misled about milk costs and the 
milk company, being in the minority, must suffer from infla- 
tionary conditions beyond its control,” the speaker declared. 
“Politicians say there is too much profit without looking at the 
facts. The facts are that profits in the milk industry are as 
low, if not lower, than any major industry.” 


“A new national study by the University of Indiana shows 
that milk companies on the national average net only about 
one-third of a cent a quart on milk. Payments by the milk 
company for milk, cream and raw materials plus the wages 
and salaries paid employees use up 85% of every dollar the 
milk company receives from consumers. Out of the remainder 
the company must pay all other costs such as plant, delivery, 
office supplies, taxes, insurance, depreciation, advertising, bot- 
tles and containers. 


“More than 60 million quarts of fresh milk and cream are 
being distributed every day to American consumers by our 
industry at prices that have gone up less than almost any 
other major food product. All anyone has to do is to look at 
the U. S. government’s cost of living index figures and see 
how prices of all foods have risen more than 116 percent above 
the prewar 1935-1939 averages while home-delivered milk is 
only up 85%. 

“The milk industry is one of the most competitive of busi- 
nesses with 85% of its sales income going directly back into the 
hands of farmers and labor. Despite the high costs involved 
in milk supply and distribution consumers are getting their 
milk at reasonable prices. The efficiency of the fluid milk dis- 
tributing industry in this country is such that representatives 
of service industries throughout the world come here to study 
our operations as a model. 


“During the war, buildings, machinery and equipment 
deteriorated rapidly and could not be replaced. Now all re- 
placements must be made at the highest prices—many twice 
what they were. Government allowances for depreciation 
have not changed and tax rates have gone up enormously. The 
cost situation today for the milk company manager is the most 
difficult ever faced. He is up against an economic and politi- 
cal squeeze that almost defies solution. 

“The dairy industry throughout the country is aroused by 
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unjustified attacks aimed at stirring up consumer resentment 
against the industry. Recently the milk industry in a national 
convention passed a resolution urging members in every com- 
munity to combat attempts to make a political football out 


of milk. 


“The U.S. has the most efficient and economical system 
of milk supply and distribution in the world. Milk is the na- 
tion’s No. 1 food and is the backbone of American agricul- 
ture. Unwarranted and misleading attacks that lend to reduced 
production or consumption of milk are detrimental to the 
national economy and health. 


“Surveys show that milk is the No. 1 favorite food of 
American homes and that mothers consider it the most essen- 
tial food of all. He declared that the fluid milk industry is 
proud of its record of efficiency in the distribution of fresh 
milk to American homes. There is no other country in the 
world, he said, where fresh milk is so easily accessible and safe 
to drink.” 


Grocery Ice Cream Sales Soar 
“Ice Cream has made phenomenal gains as a good store 
item throughout the United States,” declared Robert C. Hib- 
ben, Executive Secretary, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 


Continuing, Hibben declared that 13 years ago only 15% 
of our grocery stores handled ice cream. The figure has risen 
so greatly that now 68% of all the food outlets are making the 
purchase of America’s Favorite convenient for the American 
housewife. This figure is all the more astonishing when we 
realize that there are 550,000 food outlets in the United States. 

“There is a substantial reason for this,” Hibben pointed 
out. “Ice Cream has been accepted by the American con- 
sumer now as a fine food since the top nutritionists of the gov- 
ernment have declared it to be in the Group 4 of the 7 Basic 
Food stuffs. The housewife knows that it is not only palatable 
and nutritious but that in cost it is comparatively cheaper than 
many of the so-called staple foods. Since 1942 its wholesale 
price has risen less, only about 26%, compared with the other 
foods which have risen all the way from 150 to 200%. 


“It is easy now for the housewife to buy ice cream in 
quantities and easily keep it in the new storage compartments 
of the modern refrigerator. It’s handy to give the children 
and convalescents their dairy products in the most tempting 
form. Having it on hand leaves the housewife in the enviable 
position of always having a tasty snack when guests drop in. 

With the continued advance in sales of ice cream for take- 
home purposes, we will see more and more use of it made by 
the American housewife.” 


Citing today’s national income of $216,000,000,000 as an 
indication of the trend of the national economy, Owen Richards, 
General Manager of the American Dairy Association, predicted 
that there will be a movement “away from the center of reces- 
sion toward a business horizon that will make 1949 America’s 
banner year.” 

Mr. Richards, who has been General Manager of ADA 
since its inception in 1940, has guided its growth from branches 
in six states to organizations in the present total of 40 States. 
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Western Dairymen Meet 


T i \Vestern Dairymen’s Association held its annual convention 
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at Lemoore, California early in December, which was attended 
by 75 delegates and members from the San Joaquin Valley area. 


[he morning session was devoted entirely to business of 
the organization. 


Joe Branco, Dos Palos, was re-elected to serve another 

term as president; George L. Katen, Laton, was elected vice 

president; B. J. Macedo of Lemoore, treasurer, and Joseph M. 

tment Martin, Visalia, secretary. Elected to serve as state directors 

tional were: Joe P. Lemos Jr., Livingston; Barton Ahlstrom, Kingburg; 
R. L. Norton, Escalon, and E. K. Finney, Modesto. 


com- 
ll out Guest speakers during the afternoon session were S. L. 
Heisinger, assemblyman, Fresno district; Richard J. Werner, 
ystem manager, dairy industry advisory board, and Anthony F. 
e na- Mattos, past president and former manager of the association. 
ricul- Resolutions adopted included development of a broader 
duced cooperative buying program to enable members to hold pro- 
o the duction costs to a lowest possible level; institution of an artificial 
insemination program for the improvement of dairy cattle and 
od of milk production; and to support an expanded program for the 
essen- dairy industry advisory board in advertising and promoting 
trv is the sales of dairy products. 
fresh * 
n the 
1 safe . ‘ 
Colorado Dairy Tech Society 
Z The November Meeting of the COLORADO DAIRY 
store ® TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY was held at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hib- Hotei, Denver, November 19. The dinner was attended by 
f Ice 175 representatives of the Dairy Industry of Colorado, State 
Health Department, State Dairy Commission, Colorado A & M 
v 154 College, Colorado University and others interested in the Dairy The WAUKESHA SE- 
ion Industry of the state. LECTASPEED, ap- 
ig the | Dr. G. M. Trout, in charge of Dairy Technology, Michigan proved by the most 
erican | State College, was the speaker and discussed homogenization exacting sanitarians 
nm we i of milk and milk products. A Question and Answer discussion and Boards of Health, t 
states. | period was had after the meeting. helps you maintain 
yinted The COLORADO DAIRY TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY product purity and cut overhead expense. For instance, 
con- was organized only a few months ago and now has about 100 an easily serviced standard open-type motor is used — 
> gov- members. not a special type that might eventually cause a shut- 
Basic Harold J. Barnum, Chief of the Milk Sanitation Division down. There are no troublesome gears; only long-lasting, 
atable of the Denver Health Department, is President; Clark Hill- dependable V-belts that can be changed in a few min- 
+ than meyer, Manager, Stearns Dairy, Vice President; and Ammon utes. Installed at convenient working level, the pump is 
lesale Bradshaw is Secretary-Treasurer. always accessible for easy, thorough cleaning. Complete- 
other | ;' ly enclosed, it's really 100% sanitary! h 
Directors are: Harry B. Staver, C. R. Voss, Robert More, y enclosed, it's really 100% sanitary! And the same 
a Ed Young, Jr., J. A. King, Jim Mee, E. B. Williams, John Brown, housing that maintains sanitation also prevents trapping 
_ - ‘ Loran Clark and M. M. Miller. fingers and clothing. 
ments 
ildren e Now add to these design features such vital production 
apting Ff ’ : . essentials as variable speed control and smooth product 
viable . Illinois Society Meets flow, and you'll know why WAUKESHA SELECTASPEED 
op in. " belongs in your plant. Plan now to have SELECTASPEED 
or Ihe December meeting of the Central Illinois Dairy Tech- in ’49. Write... 
de te i nology Society was held on the night of the 8th at the Orlando 
Hotel, Decatur, II. WAUKESHA FOUNDRY co. 
an 4 The retiring President Robert L. Owen, Peoria, Illinois, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
hards. | Presented the incoming officers for the next year as selected 
licted by ballot. The new officers are President, Russell L. Pollitt, 


anna: Danville, Ill; Vice-President, Lester Winters, DeKalb; Secre- 100% 
ve tary, Prof. P. H. Tracy, Urbana; Corresponding Secretary GEST IG7 fr, 
prica § 2 - my : , a : A 
’ Burton F. Whitmore, Pontiac; Treasurer, Hazel Rhodes, SANITARY 











ond Bloomington; Sergeant at Arms, D. L. Einspahr, Bloomington. PUMPS 
nches __ The January meeting will be held in Springfield, Ilinois Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
states. with particulars to be announced at a later date. 
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DAIRY RESEARCH UNDER PMA 


Milk Utilization, Market Expansion, New Cattle Strains, Grassland Farm- 


ing Are a Few of the Subjects Being Investigated Under the Program 


66 UCH OF THE WORK NOW IN PROGRESS under 
the Research and Marketing Act is of a cross-com- 
modity or functional nature, the results of which will 

apply to dairying and dairy products as well as to other agricul- 
tural commodities. For example, the Federal Extension Service 
cooperating with the Extension Services of 31 States has under- 
taken a comprehensive program to develop and conduct edu- 
cational and demonstration programs in marketing. 


“With respect to the dairy aspects of this project the 
work in Wisconsin is aimed at expanding market outlets for 
dry milk. Demonstrations have been given there on the use 
of non-fat milk solids by institutions, industrial plants, and 
in tourist areas. Economic and technical assistance has been 
given to several dairy plants along with recommendations for 
increasing operating efficiency and product improvement. In 
Missouri the work is directed at helping farmers to maintain 
quality and to meet milk market requirements for the whole 
milk trade. In New Mexico information concerning the proper 
care and handling of milk and cream has been presented 
through farmers’ meetings, press and radio, and in demon- 
strations as a means of increasing farm income. Actual 
tests have been used to demonstrate the merits of using 
improved equipment. 


“Another phase of this work has to do with increasing 
consumer demand for abundant foods, introducing new uses 
for them, and promoting more effective utilization, particularly 
from the standpoint of better diets. 


“The more complete and efficient use of milk and _ its 
various by products is the objective of several projects, some 
of which have already produced preliminary results. 


New Use for Whey 


“Researchers in the Bureau of Dairy Industry have devel- 
oped a process for using cheese whey in sherbets as the sole 
source of milk solids. They found that the natural acidity 
in cottage cheese whey replaced the expensive citric or lactic 
acid usually added to sherbets and that the typical whey 
flavor could be offset by adding certain fruit flavors. The 
whey sherbet produced had good physical composition and 
was high in nutritive value. The results so far indicate that 
a new use for cottage cheese whey can be developed. An- 
other phase of this study has revealed that high grade butter- 
milk solids, in solid or dry form, can be used to replace skim 
milk solids in ice cream, and that mixes made with buttermilk 
solids showed better whipping properties than the ordinary 
mixes now used. 


“Experiments on the use of dairy products in bakery 
goods have disclosed that sweetened condensed whey can 
replace up to 50 percent of the egg albumin normally used 
in yellow layer cake and in brownies. Another phase of this 
work is directed at improving standard methods and develop- 
ing new methods for removing water from skim milk, whey, 
and buttermilk. 


“Studies are being made to find more efficient uses for 
protein from whey which, if successful, might also help to 
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solve the whey disposal problem at milk plants. With methods 
already developed approximately 60 percent of this constituent 
can be removed. Several processes have been tried for using 
whey protein as a food, one of which has produced a very 
palatable product that has a Roquefort-like flavor. Its use in 
spreads and cheese foods is being given further study. 


“Tests are being made to determine why milk and cream 
deteriorate when frozen or refrigerated as a step toward learn- 
ing how to retain their freshness for a longer time. Favorable 
results would undoubtedly mean increased consumption 
through greater consumer acceptance. It would also help 
solve the problem of preserving these dairy products from 
periods of flush production to low production seasons. 


“In a study pertaining to the seasonality of milk prices 
and supplies in the South data have been obtained from milk 
handling and processing plants in North Carolina and Texas 
regarding seasonality of receipts, usage, prices, and other 
related factors. A comparison of 1947 data has been made 
with those of the prewar period. Records have also been 
obtained from a sample of dairymen indicating the reasons 
for the current seasonality pattern and problems involved in 
changing it. A report on this study should be available soon. 
A similar study has been made regarding the Boston milk- 
shed, a report on which is also nearly ready for publication. 


Study Butter Market 


“A project has been undertaken to determine what effect 
the practice of selling butter and cheese in accordance with 
central-market quotations has on producers’ returns and on 
marketing margins. The work is being conducted by the 
Farm Credit Administration in cooperation with the Iowa 
Experiment Station in the principal butter and cheese- 
producing States and with Exchanges handling these products 
in the more important central markets. 


“The function of cooperatives in the development of 
fiuid-milk pricing plans and methods of use classification is 
also being studied by the FCA. One phase of this study 
specifically has to do with the role of cooperatives in develop- 
ing pricing plans for bringing about a more uniform pattern 
of seasonal milk production; another will seek to determine 
the role of co-ops under Federal milk-marketing orders. 


“Under a rather comprehensive project to obtain new 
basic data pertaining to market supplies, movements, and 
prices of farm commodities, two sub-items are intended to 
get new consumption and distribution data on dairy products; 
(1) To prepare continuing monthly reports showing daily 
average sales of fluid whole milk, fluid skim milk items, and 
butterfat in terms of fluid cream in a selected group of 
markets operating under Federal milk marketing orders; and 
(2) make preliminary arrangements for developing a weekly 
or bi-weekly index of the current trends in the consumption 
of fluid milk and cream, particularly in areas for which no 


Excerpts of a talk by E. A. Meyer, Administrator of the Research and 
Marketing Act, U. S. Department of Agriculture, before the Dairy Group of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, Atlantic City, N. J., De« 13 
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organized method for getting information on such trends is 
available at the present time. 

“A 53-page mimeographed reported resulting from this 
study was issued recently by the Department's Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics concerning the consumption of fluid milk 
and cream in Northeastern marketing areas. It shows that 
there has been a big increase in daily per capita consumption 
of fluid milk from 1941 through 1947. Marketing areas 
covered in the report include the entire States of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey and eight cities and adjacent 
territory — Boston, New York City, Rochester, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and 
the city of Baltimore. Copies of this report are available 
from BAE. This work represents only a step toward the 
broader objective of obtaining current estimates of milk and 
cream consumption—a problem strongly recommended for 
study by the Dairy Advisory Committee. 

“A long-range study of the yield of various dairy products 
from a unit quality of milk is being conducted by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. Conversion factors of proved ac- 
curacy are needed by the dairy industry in order to know more 
precisely what quantities of such products as market milk, 
cream, cultured buttermilk, cheese, ice cream, and casein can 
be produced from the milk available in an area or delivered 
to a plant. 

Cattle for the South 

“Most of you are familiar, I think, with the work that is 
being done under the RMA to develop strains of dariy cattle 
that are especially adapted to climatic conditions in the South. 
Intensive studies are under way to determine the physiological 
reactions of dairy cattle to the high temperatures and humidity 
that prevail during the summer months in the South, and their 
effect on milk production. Red Sindhi bulls are being crossed 
with Jersey cows at Beltsville, Md., and Jennerette, La. At 
College Station, Texas, a group of Brahman females are being 
brought together to be bred to Jersey bulls. Crossbreds of 
various combinations of straight dairy breeds, along with Brown 
Swiss and Guernseys are to be studied at Clemson, S. C. 


Progress is also being made toward the development of 
strains of dairy cattle that will assure the small dairymen higher 
milk production. The project has these objectives: To develop 
systems of breeding that will most effectively concentrate 
the genetic factors for high milk production; to find better ways 
of proving more sires and to obtain such proof in a shorter time 
than is now possible; and to more accurately predict the value 
of young bulls. The Bureau of Dairy Industry is conducting 
this work in cooperation with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of Wisconsin, Ohio, and Minnesota. 

“In keeping with the increasing interest in grassland farm- 
ing an effort is being made to develop precise methods for 
evaluating the nutrient value of forage. One phase of this work, 
in which the Dairy Department of the University of Maryland 
is cooperating, is aimed at determining to what extent the Jack 
of nutrients in forage affects milk production. Analyses are 
being made of the results of digestion trials which ran for 
three months last summer on alfalfa harvested as wilted silage, 
field-cured hay, and barn-cured hay. Further digestion trials 
will be run this winter on oat hay harvested at three different 
stages of maturity. 

“The dairy research covered in this report represents a 
cross section of the work now in progress under the RMA. It 
also summarizes briefly the types of results that have shown up 
so far. In addition to the work I have specifically mentioned 
here on which some progress can be reported, several projects 
have been initiated in this fiscal year which have not had suffi- 
cient time to produce results. These include projects on repro- 
ductive failure in dairy cattle, nutritive value of butter, and 
price-supply-consumption analyses pertaining to dairy products. 
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WITH THE NEW 


DISC DISPENSER 


@ Saves Waste—holds 200 discs, yet 
permits only one to be dispensed 
at a time. 


SEDI 





@ Saves Time—can be mounted 
wherever most convenient... 
on wall or post, or on the can by 
means of special bracket (pic- 
tured in circle below). 





@ Retains Disc’s Shape— constantly 
exerted pressure in column re- 
tains perfect alignment, assuring 
quick dispensing of discs in 
proper shape. 





@ Preserves Discs — keeps them clean 
and dry. 
@ Lasts Indefinitely—constructed of 


sturdy stainless steel. 





@ Offers Tested Serviceability — tried 
and proved, the L/W Sedi Disc 
Dispenser has been thoroughly 
field-tested for over two years. 











HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


®@ To load, simply insert empty maga- 
zine into box of discs. Remove loaded 
magazine and guide into the dispenser 
housing. After loading, the dispenser 
is ready for easy and efficient opera- 
tion. A slight upward pressure of the 
finger will give a clean, dry disc ever) 
time. Truly a time and labor saver, the 
L/W Sedi disc dispenser is practically 


indispensable! PATENTED 


WRITE TODAY FOR NAME OF NEAREST JOBBER 


DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION 


THE LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER BRASS WORKS, INC. 
1151 WEST 79th STREET - CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 





Oleo Lobby Confused 


Washington, D. C.—Suspicion that oleomargarine inter- 
ests have been thrown into confusion by the new dairy indus- 
try policy and are now trying to dodge the real issue in the 
oleo-butter controversy was voiced today by Charles W. Hol- 
man, secretary of the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation. 

The recently adopted policy of the dairy groups calls for 
a flat ban on the commercial manufacture of yellow oleo. This 
would make possible, according to dairy proponents, the re- 
moval of all taxes and license fees now imposed on the butter 
substitute, and still protect consumers. 

“Despite this fact, the oleo and cottonseed processors’ 
lobbies continue to harp on the tax issue,” Mr. Holman de- 
clared. They apparently are thrown off balance in losing their 
most noisy sound instrument in their fight to take over the 
tablespread market. 

“I would not say that the dairy farmers and the oleo 
lobby have yet reached a meeting of minds on the kind of leg- 
islation to be proposed. The oleomargarine and cotton prod- 
ucts lobbies approach the problem from the direction of remov- 
ing all taxes and destroying all regulations. The dairy farmers 
are willing to have the taxes removed provided that the basic 
principle of protection against fraud is retained in federal and 
state legislation. That means a prohibition against the com- 
mercial manufacture and sale of oleo colored yellow in imita- 
tion of butter.” 

Mr. Holman referred to the current series of action meet- 
ings called by the oleomargarine group in Atlanta, Dallas and 
Memphis as an example of “the confused state of mind of 
those seeking special privilege for oleo.” He stated that the 
oleo-cottonseed oil combine is making desperate efforts to keep 
the tax issue alive. 

“The only real remaining issue,” declared Mr. Holman, 
“is the protection of dairy farmers and consumers against fraud 
in the sale of oleomargarine as butter. If the oleo industry 
refuses to agree to a ban on colored oleo, the question it must 
answer is why. Oleo, like any other food product, should be 
sold on its own merits. We suspect that the oleo interest would 
like to fight out the oleo-butter issue on the question of taxes. 
But the real issue is the protection of the public against fraud 
and deceit, by the passage of a bill to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of yellow oleo in commerce.” 


Higher Price for St. Louis 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced that, sub- 
ject to industry acceptance, it has approved a temporary in- 
crease in the Class I (fluid milk) price to producers supplying 
the St. Louis, Mo., milk market. The action, which was taken 
in order to assure an adequate supply of milk for the market, 
would be carried out through an increase in the Class I differ- 
ential of 46 cents per hundred-weight from the effective date 
of the action through December 1948, and 23 cents per hun- 
dredweight during January through March 1949. (The Class I 
price is established by adding the differential to the “basic 
formula” price. The “basic formula” price is the higher of (1) 
the average of prices paid for milx at specified manufacturing 
plants or (2) a combination butter-nonfat dry milk solids price. 
The Class I price for St. Louis for October for 3.5 percent milk 
was $4.838 per hundredweight). 

Class I differentials currently in effect are $1.35 from July 
through December and $1.10 for January through March 1949. 

The proposed increase was requested by St. Louis pro- 
ducers at a public hearing held at St. Louis on July 7-9. On 
September 9, 1948 the Assistant Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, announced denial of the emergency 
increase pending a hearing on the entire St. Louis Federal milk 
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order. This hearing was held September 20-29 at St. Louis 
and the transcript is now being analyzed. Meanwhile, a re 
examination of the record of the hearing of July 7-9 in the ligh' 
of the producers’ exception to the recommended decision dis- 
closes that there is a shortage of milk for this market and the 
need for an immediate price adjustment to insure a sufficient 
supply of milk. The decision taken will, if given industry ap 
proval, make it possible to amend the Federal milk order fo: 
St. Louis and bring about the necessary emergency price in 
crease. 


Outlook Good In Bay State 


Prospects for the dairy industry in Massachusetts look 
good for the immediate period ahead, according to leading 
dairymen attending the annual Production and Outlook Con- 
ference recently at the University of Massachusetts. 

Farm leaders declared the public is expected to use as 
much fluid milk in 1949 as it did in *48, while prices for this 
fluid milk are expected to average about the same or slightly 
higher than the average for 48. The dairy committee agreed 
that more milk will be produced in the fall months and less in 
the spring season. 

Dairymen heard encouraging reports that feed prices will 
average lower in 1949, and the relationship of milk prices to 
feed prices should be the most favorable for over a decade. 

The dairy committee passed a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the New York Federal Milk Order. This amend- 
ment would provide that milk which the New York shed 
supplies to the secondary markets of New England should be 
priced comparable to the price of the New England milk shed. 


Winners In Hood Contest 


Winners of the essay contest for boys and girls sixteen 
years old and under held by H. P. Hood and Sons, Boston, 
have been announced. The subject of the essay was What I 
Found Most Interesting During My Visit to Hood’s Cherry 
Hill Certified Milk Farm. 

The writers of the three best essays were each awarded 
a bicycle, and the three contestants who submitted the next 
best essays each received a portable radio. 





The winners, pictured above, from left to right: Ronald 
Devito, Medford, Massachusetts, radio; Joseph Alibrandi, 
Boston, bicycle; Mary Cunningham, Malden, Massachusetts, 
bicycle; Betty Emerson, Newton, Massachusetts, bicycle; 
Marilyn Miller, Malden, Massachusetts, radio; and Helen 
Hogan, Roslindale, Massachusetts, radio. 
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AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 





Snr, you believe in saving. 
But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 


1. If you’re on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. If you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 
In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 
And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 
losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


MILK IS AN ECONOMICAL FOOD 


A National Dairy Council Digest 


Consumer resistance to increases in TABLE I 
he avice af atl dace bie teal ] A DAY'S MEALS PLANNED TO MEET RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCES FOR THE 
the price of mi wave been louc and AVERAGE ADULT OR CHILD 
voluble. Largely this is due to a lack of = jon ae 


understanding on the part of the house- og 
wife as to the relative cost of milk com- 
pared with the other foods she buys. 
Perhaps the first to realize the necessity 
of creating favorable public sentiment 
was the National Dairy Council. For a 
long time they have been working in the , 
interest of the industry in general to show ee oe 
the consumer just how good a buy she is Cheese (Cheddar, 1 
getting when she pays for any dairy prod- Cc an 
uct. Through the medium of the National Sugar (for dressing, 1 thap.) 
Dairy Council Digest they have presented Baked apple (with 2 tbsp. sugar) 
the following article as part of their pro- wticsBinis ins = 
gram of consumer education. It is 
through work like this that milk investigations and the like quate amounts of all nutrients but also on the proper ratio of 
will become a thing of the past. each nutrient to all other nutrients (9). Milk not only is a rich 

‘ ; source of vitamins, minerals, and protein, but it also can be 
depended upon to supply those nutrients in a well-balanced 
ratio. That is why milk has been called one of nature’s 
“wholes” whose significance as a whole is greater than the 
mere sum of its known parts (10). 





Lunch Dinner 





HE LARGEST SINGLE item in the family budget of the 
average city worker is the cost of food (1). About two 
hundred different foods are customarily purchased by the 
average housewife (1). It is fortunate that excellent nutrition 


can be provided by combinations of so many different foods. On the other hand, no one food can be expected to sup- 
However, foods selected with care will give greatest returns in — ply all of the necessary nutritional elements. The diet should 
health for money spent. be made up of a variety of foods. Even if several times rec- 


ommended amounts of milk were consumed, requirements for 
ascorbic acid and iron could not be satisfied by milk alone. 
These nutrients should be supplied by other foods. 


The average price of all foods combined has increased 
approximately 12 percent within the last vear and 132 per- 
cent since 1939 (2). In spite of this, the food budget must 
continue to provide the type and quantity of food necessary 
for needed allowances of calories, protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins if optimum nutrition and health are to be maintained. 
The concern of nutritionists for wavs to meet increasing food 
costs without letting nutrition suffer is evident from papers 
related to the economy of foods published in recent months 


> 


(3, 4, 5, 6). The present discussion concerns the economy of 


Food Value Versus Cost 


Information is widely available on both the price of food 
and its nutritive content. Nevertheless, the relationship of 
one to the other remains a complicated matter. It can be 
demonstrated, however, that milk is relatively low in cost in 
relation to its food value. The average price of fresh, home- 

een “ah oa ang _ delivered milk has increased much less than the average price 
one of the seven basic foods, milk, which is uniquely impor- ; : . 
+ a all other foods combined (2). Comparing figures for August, 
1939 with those of July, 1948, the price of all foods has in- 
creased 132 percent—fresh milk, 82 percent. Although prices 
Food Value First Consideration of all dairy products combined have increased 125 percent, 
they are still below the average increase for all foods (2). 


tant for its supply of calcium, riboflavin, and many 
nutrients (7) 


In all dietaries, regardless of economic level. some foods 
are important because of their unique nutritional contribution The majority of attempts to correlate food costs with 
and cannot be replaced easily by any other food. Milk is such nutritive value have concerned the relative cost of individual 
a food. Milk raises the value of meals in each of the four nutrients when they are furnished by different foods. Calcu- 
major aspects of nutrition: energy, protein, minerals, and vit- lations of this type indicate that milk is a relatively inexpen- 
amins. Without milk or its products it is almost impossible to sive source of protein, calcium, and riboflavin and at the same 
meet daily calcium needs from ordinary foods (8). Protein time furnishes many other nutrients. It has been said that in 
and riboflavin also are difficult to obtain in optimum amounts — every part of the United States and at all economic levels, the 
without milk. Furthermore, milk not only supplies generous most certain way of improving any dietary is by increasing 
amounts of nutrients known to be essential, but it also con- the proportion of fruits, vegetables, and milk it contains (10). 
tains many of the nutrient factors whose identity and role in 


& In one study which attempted to clarify the relation be- 
nutrition are not yet completely established (7). : 


tween food value and cost, the twenty cheapest sources of 

Another important aspect of milk’s food value is the bal- each of nine individual nutrients were determined every two 
ance of nutrients it contains. It is becoming increasingly weeks for a two-year period (3). Milk was found to be a con- 
apparent that good nutrition is dependent not only on ade- _ sistently cheap source of protein, calcium, riboflavin, and cal- 
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TABLE 


AMOUNTS OF TEN DLETARY ESSENTIALS SUPPLIED BY AN ADEQUATE DAY'S MEALS 


Range of Dietary Nutrients 


Nutrients in Various Portions of Meals 
All Foods 


Nutrient Allowances in Complete All Dairy Other Than 
(Infancy omitted) Meals Milk Products Dairy Products 
‘ Amount Amount Amt. % Amt. % Amt. % 
40-100 89,4 6.1 +4 
1.0-2.0 1.5 s 1.2 8 
| s e 1 } 0.9 8 4 
1 1 ; ( 
\ [.1 ° 00-8006 6666 1 41 44 
TH Pe 1.8 1.¢ 1 ( 
R )-3.0 ° $8 
. 6-18 14.( ‘ ) { 
np “ 5-15 177 11 1 ' 


ories. It was observed that cheap sources of riboflavin were 
fewer than cheap sources of other nutrients, and also that 
foods must be especially selected to provide vitamin A, cal- 
cium, and ascorbic acid at low cost. It was recommended that 
those interested in keeping food costs low should choose foods 
that are low-cost in calories, the basic energy constituent of 
the diet, and that also provide a maximum of other nutrients. 
Milk, although not primarily noted for its energy content, was 
found to be a cheap source of calories and at the same time 
was an inexpensive source of many of the other nutrients 
which were most difficult to obtain in a low-cost diet (3). 


Complete Daily Meals 


It is fairly simple to calculate the cost of individual nutri- 
ents from different foods. It is more difficult to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the relation of cost to the total food value of 


the type eaten by a large proportion of Americans. Essentially 
the same picture would be shown by a food plan with a lower 
total cost and calculated from local prices. 


Milk Is Economical Food 


Chart I demonstrates the high food value and relatively 
low cost of milk. The darkly shaded areas of the chart repre- 
sent the nutritive contribution (or cost contribution) of milk; 
the lightly shaded areas, the other dairy products; and the 
unshaded areas, all the other foods. Milk is responsible for only 
14 percent of the total cost of the meals. At the same time, it 
supplies approximately 50 percent of the calcium and riboflavin; 
over 25 percent of the phosphorus and protein; approximately 
15 percent of the calories, vitamin A, and thiamine; and smaller 
amounts of the three remaining nutrients. It supplies less than 
14 percent (milk’s percentage of the cost) of only four of the 


whe meals. One method of illustrating the economy value of foods te” nutrients. When cheese, ice cream, and butter are added 
rich is by showing the relative nutritive value and cost of a good, t® milk, 39 percent of the total cost of the meals can be attrib- 
a be average day’s meals which follow the Basic Seven food pattern uted to all dairy products. The dairy products, however, supply 
_ and which meet accepted dietary standards. Table I shows a °°" 39 percent of six of the ten nutrients. 
oe day’s meals planned to meet the recommended allowances for Sixty-one percent of the total cost of the meals can be 
the the average adult or child (11). The amounts of ten dietary attributed to foods other than dairy products. These foods 
essentials provided by the meals are given in Table II. The supply 61 percent or more of four of the ten nutrients. Thus, 
sup- meals listed represent a good choice in a variety of foods. Yet, it can be seen that milk contributes relatively more food value 
ould milk and dairy products used in recommended amounts are of tor less money than do other foods which make up the meals. 



















































































—_ major importance in making the meals adequate. In hy low-cost food plan the relative nutritive contribution of 
s for ; milk would rank just as high or higher. The percentage of the 
lone. Chart I illustrates graphically the relative contributions — total cost attributable to milk would increase, but it still would 
of milk, all dairy products, and all other foods to the total food — not equal the relative cost of the other foods. 
value of the adequate day’s meals listed in Table I. The top oe 
p ten bars in the chart stand for ten essential nutrients in the Wesher’s Badente tn the Walted Giutes. Cit Faniites and Slndle Pex 
food § foods. The complete bars represent the total amounts of the a, Se Se Sees. Netetin He. S53, U.S. Best, of Saher, Geran a 
p of * nutrients in the meals. The bottom bar stands for the cost of hacktie Sehals Sia acteis Ge tien, Waal “rn 2 
n be §& the foods. The full length of the cost bar represents the total Bureau of Labor Statistics. Ju 
. ; oe . M. A. A low-cost diet from ly used foods. J. Hi 3co- 
st in cost of the day’s meals. The cost of the foods was calculated seeta Ciiah a4 — 7 eee eo , 
ome- from current national averages of retail prices tor the Various <rel \ \ 1 Co |. G. R. Comparative cost and availability of 
yrice ‘ . > > rT canned, glassed, frozen, and fresh fruits and vegetables. J. A D 
food items used in the day’s meals (2). These meals represent 24:304 (April) 1948 
cust, 
S 3 M.D te M Dietary 
S in- practices vs. food expenditures in families 
yrices CHART I ae receiving public assistance. J. A D 
cent RELATIVE NUTRITIVE AND COST CONTRIBUTIONS OF MILK, ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS, AND ALL OTHER FOODS 24:491 (J 1948 
: Food for Families with School Children. 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


FEAR MILK SALES DECLINE 


Distributors Air Dispute With Pro- 
ducers Through Use of News- 
paper Advertisements 


Toronto, Ont.—Through the medium 
of newspaper advertisements the bargain- 
ing committee of The Toronto Milk Dis- 
tributors’ Association presented its case 
in the negotiations with the producers to 
establish a price for milk. 

Over the signature of J. E. Houck, a 
letter to The Toronto Milk Producers 
Association states that the distributors 
“are definitely opposed to any increase 
in the current retail price of standard 
milk to the consumers and the acceptance 
of your proposals would result in in- 
creased prices.” 

The distributors, however, are pre- 
pared to continue the present contract 
with the further provisions “that 90 per 
cent of the producers’ quotas, or sales 
(whichever is the greater) shall be paid 
at the ton vrice of $4.05 per cwt. and the 
price for manufacturing milk to be ad- 
vanced from $2.90 ver cwt. to $3.15 per 
cwt. or to a price periodically set by the 
Ontario Milk Control Board.” 

The letter draws attention to consumer 
resistance since the price of fluid milk 
was advanced to 18 cents per quart and 
states that further increases “would fur- 
ther decrease sales of standard milk and 
thus increase the percentage of milk paid 
for at manufacturing prices.” 

The distributors admit that acceptance 
of their offer “would increase the price 
of buttermilk, chocolate milk, skim milk 
and creams, but would not result in an 
increase in the price of standard milk.” 

In reply to the producers’ arguments 
regarding the export of dairy cattle to 
the United States, the letter points out 
“notwithstanding the number of dairy 
cows being exported from Canada, the 
last government report shows the number 
of dairy cows in Canada is increasing.” 

“It may be of some significance that 
the price of butter in the United States, 
which not long ago was $1.00 per pound, 
is now below our own prices in Canada,” 
states the letter. 

“Finally, may we say that we have 
been opposed to your request that this 
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new contract carry for another twelve 
months, as we believe there is a possi- 
bility that prices will show a decided 
drop next spring and summer,” it con- 
tinued. 

The advertisement pointed out that the 
farmers bargaining committee rejected 
the proposals and refused the distribu- 
tors’ request for further negotiations. 

Carl Rosebrugh, chartered accountant 
of Brantford, has been named by the 
Ontario Milk Distributors as their rep- 
resentative on the board of arbitration, 
which will attempt to reach settlement 
of the dispute. 





1949 DAIRY DATES 
Dairy School Course, 
Ont. Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont. Jan. 3 to Mar 30 
Dairymen’s Assn. of Western 
Ontario 
Annual Convention & Ex- 
hibition, Hotel London, 
London, Ontario ........ Jan. 13-14 
Manitoba Dairy Assn. Annual 
Conveniton, Royal Alexan- 
dra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Ns Sasrixiissrasamatenaieie Jan. 26-27 
National Dairy Council of 
Canada, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B. C.....March 21, 22, 23 
Ice Cream Course, 
O. A. College, Guelph, Ont. 
April 4-8 and April 11-15 











MILK IS BEST BUY 

Toronto, Ontario—As the result of a 
study conducted by the Department of 
Public Health Nutrition, School of Hy- 
giene, University of Toronto, the follow- 
ing statement was issued on the relative 
values and costs of foods: “Milk has in- 
creased on a percentage basis the least 
of all groups. Milk has been a stabiliz- 
ing influence in keeping the total cost 
of all foods on the lower level. Milk is 
an excellent and still the cheapest source 
of calcium, riboflavin and protein. It is 
unfortunate that housewives have been 
inclined to believe that the cost of milk 
is excessive in contrast with other prices. 


; 
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THE CHAMP IS HONORED 
Highest Producing Holstein Makes” 
First Public Appearance 
Before 500 Guests 
Kitchener, Ont. — Rag Apple Achilles 
Daisy strutted her stuff this week be- 


fore 500 dinner guests in her first public § 


appearance since she capped the world f 
championship Holstein title for milk pro- J 
duction. ; 

f 


She and her owner, W. Albert Seiling J 
of Elmira, were jointly honored at af 
town-and-country dinner, sponsored by 
the Kitchener Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Waterloo County live- 
stock breeders. The event was held at 
the market building. 


C. D. Graham, deputy minister of 
agriculture, offered the congratulations of 
all Ontario to Mr. Seiling for his part in 
bringing a world record in milk and but- 
ter fat production to Waterloo County. 


Comfortable in a modern stanchion in 
a corner of the market's main floor was 
Daisy herself, blushing mildly over all 
the nice things said about her and her 
owner. She punctuated some of the high 
points of the speeches with enthusiastic 
moos. Great bouquets of white mums 


stood in the vases before the honored § 


animal. 


Responding to the presentation of a 
silver-mounted cane by Angus Weber, on 
behalf of the Waterloo Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Mr. Seiling said he wanted 


to share the honor of the achievement § 
with his herdsman, Douglas Fries, and 


the original breeder, William Smith of 
Smith Haven Farm, Woodstock, Ontario. 


FAVOR PAPER CONTAINERS 


Montreal, Que.—Montreal health au- 
thorities favor the distribution of milk in 
hospitals and schools in paper cartons or 
containers. Neither Dr. A. J. G. Hood, 
head of the municipal food inspection 
service, nor Dr. Adelard Groulx, head 
of the municipal health service, expressed 
any special danger of contamination in 
the present capped milk bottle, but there 
was, they say, a danger, due to the lack 
of elementary precaution in many places 
among consumers. 
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NEW MILK POWDER FACTORY 


Borden’s Begins New Unit in Eastern 
Ontario — Scheduled for 
Completion April, 1950 


Kemptville, Ont. — Erection of build- 
ings for a milk powdering factory is 
scheduled to start early next spring at 
Kemptville, Ont., it is announced by the 
Borden Company, Ltd. Work on the 
foundation is well under way and, it is 
hoped, will be completed before winter 
really sets in. If shortages of materials 
do not cause delays, the building is to be 
finished by the fall of 1949, so installa- 
tion of machinery can proceed during 
the following winter. Some equipment 
orders have already been placed. Boilers, 
for instance, have been bought for de- 
livery in about one year. 

April 1, 1950, has been set for com- 
pletion, if possible, of all construction 
and installation work, and for the start 
of operations. 

The plant will be about 115 feet wide 
by 175 feet long and one-story wide by 
175 feet long and of one-story room 
wing will be 40 feet high. 

As a centralized plant for Eastern On- 
tario operations, the new factory will 
provide an initial market for Eastern On- 
tario dairy farms of about 150,000 Ibs. 
of milk a day. The plant will be so laid 
out that additional equipment can be 








accommodated later, if need be, to 
double farm purchases and and factory 
output. 


Borden’s have bought about 12 acres 
of land at the plant site, to provide room 
for future expansion. Should the com- 
pany find it advisable to provide addi- 
tional facilities for evaporated milk man- 
ufacturing, the extra land will accom- 
modate a further plant to augment the 
company’s production at Ingersoll, Ont., 
in Western Ontario, where evaporated 
milk operations are now concentrated. 


SHIPS FACE MILK FAMINE 


Halifax, N. S.—Halifax is on the verge 
of a serious milk shortage, managers of 
local dairies said this week. 

“Every means is being taken to pre- 
vent rationing of milk before the end of 
next week. The coming days will tell 
the tale,” they said. 

Usual low ebb of supplies at this time 
of year and the shipping of cows to 
U. S. have resulted in a “serious situa- 
tion.” Producers claim they are not 
making enough on sales to keep cows. . 

Orders for milk from liners diverted 
here because of the U. S. longshoremen’s 
strike have been refused. One ship, 
however, was given 100 quarts for the 
children when it asked for 2,000 quarts. 


ARBITRATE MILK PRICE 


Cowan, Rosebrugh, Lick, Selected to 
Settle Dispute in Ontario Over 
Price Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—Judge D. J. Cowan of 
Brantford was appointed chairman of 
an arbitration board which will settle the 
arguments between distributors and 
farmers on the price of milk in Ontario. 


Carl F. Rosebrugh is the arbitrator for 
the Ontario Milk Distributors Associa- 
tion and Roy Lick is the representative 
of the Milk Producers’ League. Unable 
to reach a settlement on price, the arbi- 
trators agreed to the appointment of 
Judge Cowan by the Ontario milk board. 


Although the price of milk has risen 
seven cents a quart since the end of the 
war, farmers are demanding another in- 
crease which the distributors are fighting. 
At Schomberg, Nov. 16th, milk producers 
warned that unless they received the 
price they were asking they might stop 
sending milk to the dairies. Similar ac- 
tion will be considered at other pro- 
ducers’ meetings to be held throughout 
the province. 


Since the steady rise in the price of 
milk, consumption has dropped 40 per 


cent., Dr. L. B. Pett, chief nutritionist 
of the federal government, announced 
recently. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD for 1949 TAXES? 


Addison B. Clohosey and William E. Jetter, of the Washington Tax Bureau of the Research Institute 


Prospects for Business and Personal Federal Levies Next Year 


of America, Inc., Analyze the 


ILL the change back to a Demo- 

cratic Congress affect the tax situ- 

ation in 1949? Will we have an 
excess profits tax? Will corporate rates 
be increased? Will individual rates be 
increased? What about operating loss 
carry-overs, family partnerships, Sec. 102, 
annuities stock options, deductions, ex- 
cise taxes, capital gains, penalties, and a 
lot of other things. 

These are just some of the questions 
asked of the tax man daily, which indi- 
cate the tremendous emphasis on tax- 
thinking brought about by the change 
back to a Democratic Congress. We will 
try to pin some of them down—to tell you 
what you may expect this year and next 
year as the result of the activity of the 
81st Congress. 

Tax Legislative changes in 1949 could 
develop into policy changes and admin- 
istrative changes. The latter is the Con- 
gress’ term for all changes in the Internal 
Revenue Code which are designed to 
affect administration of the tax laws, plug 
loopholes, correct errors, right wrongs, 
adjust inequities, etc. 

Any policy changes (changes in rates, 
exemptions, base, basis, etc.) will depend 
on the economic situation at the time the 
Bill is under discussion, and on the per- 
sonnel of the Congressional Committees. 
Thus, if the Federal budget for the 1949 
fiscal year (ending June 30, 1949) is bal- 
anced, don’t look for policy changes. Our 
guess is that the budget for the next fiscal 
year will be just about within the limits 
of our estimated revenue for that year. 
This means probably no increase in rates, 
but no decrease either. 

While Congress will be overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, and on the whole 
friendly to President Truman, this will 
not necessarily be true of the Committees 
in the Congress. They are important. For 
example, no legislation reaches the floor 
of the House without the approval of the 
House Rules Committee. This Committee 
is headed by liberal Adolph Sabath of 
Chicago, long an administration wheel- 
horse, but is otherwise composed almost 
entirely of Republicans and Dixiecrats. 
Sabath had little control over this impor- 
tant committee in 1945 and 1946. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he has more 
this year. The Senate Finance Committee 
consists of seven Democrats and six Re- 
publicans, but at least three of the Demo- 
crats are of the ultra-conservative south- 
ern variety. 
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WILLIAM E. JETTER 


Let’s get down to cases on some of our 
questions: 


1. Excess profits tax on corporations.— 
Possible but not probable. A survey of 
the Senate Finance Committee reveals a 
probable eight votes against it. That 
means it doesn’t get to the Senate floor, 
and won't go to the Conference between 
the House and Senate. Only run-away 
inflation could get such a proposal out of 
the Finance Committee. 





2. Increase in corporate rates.—Prob. 
able if inflationary pressures continue, 
Not more than four percentage points. 

3. Increase in personal rates. — Very 
doubtful. Only in event budget is much 
higher than revenue, and then only in 
middle and higher brackets. 

4. Excise taxes.—No increase. On the 
other hand, we doubt that any will be 
dropped or decreased despite the pres. 
sures that will be brought against them. 
John Snyder echoed the Administration 
sentiment when he said, “I like excise 
taxes, they produce a lot of revenue”, 
Moreover, historically, excise taxes have 
produced about 25% of the total revenue, 
and in 1947 constituted slightly less than 
20%, and will run at about the same rate 
this year. 

Here are some of the things that will 
become completed legislation in 1949, 
They are in the category of administra- 
tive changes, but many of them do affect 
the amount of taxes you will pay: 


Corporations 
1. Net operating loss carry-over and 
carry-back will probably be changed from 
the present 2-year carry-back and 2-year 
carry-over, to a l-year carry-back and 5- 
vear carry-over. This extends the “aver- 





aging” period from 5 to 7 years, and 
operates particularly in favor of new busi- 
nesses which are seeking venture capit: 
and have no years to which current ope: 
ating losses may be carried back. 

This change could also favor individual | 
proprietorships and partnerships. 


2. Employee stock options will be sub- 


jected to a new set of rules. These options 
are incentives used by employers to at- 
tract or keep good executives by giving 
them a “piece of the business”. The exec- 
utive is given an option now to buy stock 
in the future at or below the present price 
of the stock. Under the present rule the 
employee (executive) receives taxable in- 
come at the time he exercises the option, 
to the extent of the difference between 
the market value and the option price. 
This difference is taxed as ordinary in- 
come rather than capital gain on the 
theory that it constitutes additional com- 
pensation for services. Under the present 
rule frequently the employee (executive) 
is called upon to sell part of the stock he 
receives in order to pay the tax on it. This 
minimizes the “piece” he receives, and to 
that extent eliminates the incentive the 
plan purposes to establish. 
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Under the new law where an employee 
is granted a stock option that (a) must be 
exercised within 10 years and only while 
he is an employee, (b) can’t be transfer- 
red, and (c) the employee doesn’t own 
more than 10% of the corporation’s stock: 


a. Where the option price is at least 
90% of the fair market value of the stock 
no income will be recognized at the time 
the option is exercised. However, if the 
stock is sold within three years ordinary 
income resulting from the sale will be 
limited to the difference between the 
option price and whichever is lower be- 
tween the sale price and fair market 
value at the time the option was exer- 
cised. 

b. Where the option price is less 
than 90% of the market price, the em- 
ployee receives ordinary income when 
the option is exercised. The amount of 
the income will be the difference between 
the fair market value of the stock and 
the option price. 


c. The employer will get a deduc- 
tion only for the amount which is treated 
as fully taxable compensation to the em- 
ployee. 


8. Unreasonable accumulation of sur- 
plus is subject to special surtax under Sec. 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code. It will 
continue to be so taxed, except that the 
Congress will legislate that the burden of 
proof of unreasonableness of the accumu- 
lation will be on the Commission. Now 
the Corporation has to prove that any 
accumulation of profits is not unreason- 
able. 

4, Taxpayers will get a break on cor- 
porate liquidations in that part of the 
gain on a liquidation will be deferred 
intil non-cash assets are sold by stock- 
solders. This will permit corporations to 
iiquidate without stockholders paying an 
immediate capital gains tax on assets that 
have appreciated in value. 

5. Corporation or individual will get 
a tax-free conversion where the taxpayer 
anticipates the receipt of the money for 
the involuntary conversion by purchasing 
similar replacement property before such 
receipt. 

6. Would put a ceiling of 25% on pen- 
alties for failure to pay withholding tax. 
Penalty will be computed at 5% for each 
30-day delay but may not go over 25%. 
Present law has maximum of 100%. 


Individuals 


1. The splitting of income between 
husband and wife has placed the family 
partnership emphasis on partnerships in- 
volving children. The new law may cer- 
tify the validity of family partnerships for 
tax purposes, even where the partnership 
interest was obtained by gift. However, 
probably only children over 21 years of 
age will qualify as partners. 


2. Under the present law annuities are 
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taxed under the 3% rule. This means that 
arbitrarily 3% of the amount paid for the 
insurance is deemed to be interest, and 
taxable as such. Therefore, the first 3% 
of the amount paid is taxed out of the 
amount received. Thereafter there is no 
tax on amounts received until they equal 
the amount paid. After that all receipts 











This analysis is jointly author- 
ed by Addison B. Clohosey, the 
Washington member of the Exec- 
utive staff of the Research Insti- 
tute of America and former di- 
rector of its Washington Tax 
Bureau, and William E. Jetter, 
present director. 


Mr. Jetter is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan where he 
majored in Law and Business 
Administration. He was admitted 
to the Michigan Bar in 1939. His 
business experience includes po- 
sitions as securities manager for 
the Ann Arbor Trust Company, 
specialization as Tax Consultant 
in Texas and his most recent 
position, before joining the Insti- 
tute staff in 1941, advisor on cor- 
poration taxes for the Carnegie- 
Illmois Steel Corporation. 


Mr. Clohosey has six years of 
executive and professional repre- 
sentation of the Institute in 
Washington to his credit. In this 
position, he has acquired experi- 
ence in Congress and govern- 
ment administrative agencies, 
| enabling him to speak authorita- 
| tively about legislation and leg- 
islative prospects. He has served 
as tax consultant to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The Research Institute of 
America applies the technique of 
impartial, scientific analysis to 
the actual problems facing busi- 
ness and industry, and then 
recommends to the executive a 
specific course of action. 





The idea of research in busi- 
ness is not new but—for the first 
time—the Institute applies it to 
the specific problems of man- 
agement. 


From its original one-room of- 
fice the Institute has grown to a 
Membership of more than 30,000 
business and professional firms, 
members of Congress, govern- 
ment officials and labor unions. 
Its headquarters are in the Re- 





search Institute Building in New 
York; its Washington office is in 
the Defense Building; its corre- 
spondents report from the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 




















are taxable. Congress will probably 
change this 3% rule so that the cost of the 
annuity be amortized over the term of the 
annuity, or over the life expectancy of 
the annuitant. 


3. Taxpayers will be allowed to change 
an election from use of the standard de- 
duction to the actual deduction, or vice 
versa, even after the return has been filed. 


4. There has been a growing tendency 
for taxpayers to take, and the Tax Court 
to allow, deductions for work clothes, 
that approaches the limit of the ordinary 
worker taking deductions for the cost, 
maintenance of his overalls. The new law 
will deny any deduction for wearing 
apparel. Safety equipment and other 
appliances will still be deductible as busi- 
ness expenses. This will still leave prob- 
lems. For example, is a fireman’s hat 
wearing apparel or safety equipment? 


5. Bad debts which were originally 
incurred in the course of the taxpayer's 
business will be treated as business bad 
debts even though they become bad when 
the taxpayer is no longer in business. 


6. Wages paid to a person claimed as 
a dependent will not be deductible. The 
test of a dependent will be whether or 
not he has income of $600 or more. Un- 
der present law test is $500. 


7. Nonresident alien individuals will 
be taxed at the rate of 30% on the full 
excess of gains over losses. If they are in 
this country for less than 90 days the tax 
will apply only to capital gains realized 
during his presence in the United States. 
If he should be in the country 90 days or 
more the tax will apply to all capital gains 
arising during the taxable year. 


The foregoing discussion embraces 
some provisions that look safe for enact- 
ment. There are others that might be 
termed in the twilight zone, which prob- 
ably will be introduced by the Treasury, 
but on which Congress may be unable or 
unwilling to do anything. 


One of the more important of these 
relates to a very profitable use of mort- 
gages that the Treasury would like to 
stop. Here’s how it works, and the only 
way the Treasury can find to stop it is 
by legislation: 

1. Contributions of property. You want 
to sell a piece of property which cost you 
$20,000, but is now worth $100,000. If 
you sell, there’s a taxable profit of $80,- 
000—a long term capital gain on which 
the tax would be $20,000 (25% of $80,- 
000). This would give you a net return 
after taxes of $80,000 ($100,000 less 
$20,000 tax). 


Suppose that instead of selling, you 
place a mortgage of $85,000 on the prop- 
erty. You then give the property to a 
charity, college, etc. You would have 
$85,000 in cash on which there’d be no 
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tax, and you could take a tax deduction 
for $15,000 (the value of the property, 
$100,000, less the mortgage, $85,000). 
For a top bracket taxpayer, this deduc- 
tion would be worth $12,319 in tax sav- 
ings. Result—a return of 97,319 instead 
of $80,000. 

2. Sale of property. A variation of the 
above can also be profitable. Suppose 
after placing the mortgage, you incor- 
porate the property instead of giving it 
to a charity. The stock you'd receive 
would have a zero basis in your hands, 
because on a tax-free transfer of property 
to the corporation, the stock takes the 
basis of the property transferred ($20,- 
000), reduced by the mortgage, ($85,000) 
. . . and, since the rule is that a basis 
cannot be less than zero, the stock has a 
zero basis. If sometime later you sell the 
stock for $15,000, your $15,000 profit 
would net $11,250 after the long-term 
capital gains tax of $3,750 (25% of $15,- 
000). You'd wind up with a total of $96,- 
250 ($85,000 plus $11,250) instead of 
$80,000. 

3. Incorporating property. Suppose 
you want to incorporate a business be- 
cause that form of operation could lower 
the tax burden. The business has a basis 
of $20,000 and a value of $100,000. You 
borrow $85,000 and transfer the prop- 
erty and liabilities to a corporation. The 
payment of the loans or mortgages by the 
corporation permits you in effect to draw 
$85,000 of corporate profits in advance 
completely free of individual tax. 

There is one weapon which the Treas- 
ury will undoubtedly use in attacking the 
incorporation situations, although without 
too much hope of success . . . It’s a rarely 
used section which provides that an 
otherwise tax-free exchange may be taxed 
where the corporation assumes a liability 
or takes property subject to a liability if: 
(a) the principal purpose of the acquisi- 
tion was avoiding the tax on the ex- 
change or (b) the purpose was not a bona 
fide business purpose. (Sec. 112 (k) ). But 
the Treasury is worried about its ability 
to prove the “purpose”. 

That is just a sample. Other fields in 
which the Treasury will seek Congress’ 
help includes taxes on small corporations, 
war loss recoveries, income of life insur- 
ance companies, pension trusts, dividends 
received credit, installment obligations, 
corporate reorganizations, personal hold- 
ing companies, statute of limitations, and 
sundry technical matters. 

We have not discussed estate tax 
changes because of space limitations, but 
there are several changes to be expected 
in that field. 


Whether any of these provisions be- 
come effective in 1949 is problematical. 
The Senate particularly does not like re- 
troactive legislation, and our guess is that 
the Revenue Act of 1949 will not be 
enacted very early in the year. It prob- 
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ably will not be started until April, after 
which we get three or four weeks of hear- 
ings in the House; two weeks of executive 
sessions by the House Ways and Means 
Committee; two weeks to get a rub and 
passage by the House—and then it goes 
to the Senate. After passage by the Sen- 
ate well have a Conference between 
House and Senate before the Bill is sent 
to the President for signature. When he 
signs it, it is completed legislation. 


% 
CCC SALES POLICY 


Washington, D. C.—-The Commodity 
Credit Corporation announced December 
10 that during the calendar year 1949 do- 
mestic sales of CCC-owned or -controlled 
farm commodities generally will be made 
at not less than the lowest of the follow- 
ing: (1) a price that will reimburse CCC 
for its costs; (2) 90 percent of the parity 
price; or (3) a price halfway between the 
support price, if any, and parity. In 1948, 
under existing legislation, sales may not 
be made at less than the parity or com- 
parable price. 

The policy announced by the CCC 
coincides with restrictions included in 
section 202(a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1948 and thus will eliminate the need 
for any change on January 1, 1950, when 
compliance with section 202 (a) becomes 
mandatory. Action on minimum sales 
prices for 1949 was taken because present 


restrictions (section 2 of the Act of April : 
12, 1945) expire on December 31, 1948, | 


and the restrictions imposed by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948 are not mandatory 
until 1950. 

Exempted from the three general mini- 
mums established by the policy announc- 
ed are: (1) Sales for new or byproduct 
uses; (2) sales of peanuts for the extrac- 
tion of oil; (3) sales for feed or seed; (4) 
sales of deteriorated commodities or non- 
basic perishable commodities where there 
is danger of loss or waste through spoil- 
age; (5) sales to establish claims; (6) sales 
for export; (7) sales of wool; and (8) sales 
for other than primary use. Similar ex- 
emptions are in effect in 1948. 


IN CHARGE OF SALES 

D. A. Snyder, director of sales for 
Marathon Corporation, Manasha, Wis- 
consin, has been named vice president 
in charge of sales, according to an an- 
nouncement made by D. C. Everest, 
president and general manager of Mara- 
thon, following a directors meeting on 
October 15. Snyder joined the company 
as a field sales representative in 1929 
and since then has held several executive 
positions in Marathon’s sales division. 
For several years prior to his appointment 
as director of sales in 1946, he had 
charge of the company’s sales of packag- 
ing to all branches of the dairy industry. 








Dairy Daze 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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“DO YOU EVER GET DISCOURAGED BECAUSE YOU CAN’T 
GET A PROMOTION?” 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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KANSAS CITY ORDER AMENDED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced an amendment to 
Federal Order No. 13, which regulates 
the handling of milk in the Greater Kan- 
sas City market, increasing the differen- 
tials over the basic or manufacturing 
price. The amendment provides for an 
increase in the differential for Class I 
milk (chiefly fluid milk) from 75 cents to 
$1.00 per hundred-weight during the 
months of March through August and 
from 95 cents to $1.45 per hundred- 
weight during all other months. For 
Class II milk (chiefly milk used in mak- 
ing fluid cream) the increase is from 50 
cents to 75 cents per hundredweight dur- 
ing the months of March through August 
and from 70 cents to $1.20 per hundred- 
weight during all other months. 


In announcing these increases Depart- 
ment officials stated that the higher dif- 
ferentials are needed in order to assure 
an adequate and wholesome supply of 
milk for the Greater Kansas City mar- 
ket. 
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COBLE DAIRY PREVENTS 
(Continued from Page 35) 


appointed to serve for three months. 
These two members make a complete 
survey of the plant twice a month, prior 
to the safety meetings. At Lexington, the 
Plant Superintendent, Mr. E. E. Mor- 
gan, is chairman of the safety committee. 
Miss Bryte Glascoe, R.N., the plant nurse, 
is secretary. Other permanent members 
of the committee are myself, E. G. Pad- 
gett and Miss Frances Bethune of Em- 
ployers Mutuals. To this meeting are 
invited all department heads whose de- 
partments have had a case sent to a 
doctor or one where lost time was in- 
volved. Also invited for explanation are 
department heads where safety recom- 
mendations have not been taken care of 
by the time of the second inspection. 
Observations and recommendations as the 
result of inspections are thoroughly re- 
viewed at the safety meetings. Causes of 
recent accidents are discussed and plans 
made to prevent their recurrence. 


Miss Glascoe is in charge of the First 
Aid Department at Lexington and is re- 
sponsible for the training of individuals 
at the 20 other plants and receiving sta- 
tions to give prompt First Aid treatment. 
At plants other than Lexington, this serv- 
ice is in charge of one of the laboratory 
technicians who receive their training 
from Miss Glascoe. More than 700 cold 
and flu vaccine shots were given by Miss 
Glascoe to employes this year and she 
personally follows up cases of illness or 
accidents by home calls. 


Carelessness Is Costly 


Experience shows that over 80% of the 
accidents which occur in our plants are 
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caused by careless acts of the workers 
themselves rather than from hazardous 
situations. Slips, falls and strains are the 
most common causes of accidents. Non- 
slip pads have been tried, but they are 
hard to keep down on wet floors. We 
are now experimenting with a special 
floor paint which we hope may help solve 
the slipping problem. 


How successful has the program been? 
The frequency figures mentioned earlier 
are one indication. The Wilksboro plant, 
with 100 employes, has received the 
award of the North Carolina Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association for the fewest accidents 
in its class for the past three years. Our 


























microscope. 


is effectively reduced. 


The problem of sediment in dairy prod- 
ucts has become extremely important 
during the past few years. Often sedi- 
ment pads of cream or other dairy prod- 
ucts which appear quite good to the 
unaided eye are found to have undesir- 
able material when examined under the 


The illustrations shown here are 
examples of the types of harmful and 
objectionable impurities that often con- 
taminate dairy products. Sparkler filters, 1. 
using the horizontal plate principle, are 
assurance that all foreign substances are 2. 
eliminated from the liquid being filtered. 

Among the many materials removed 3 
from dairy products by Sparkler filters 
are feather and insect parts, vegetable 4 
matter, sand and clay, and cloth fibers. 

The incidence of rodent type hairs also 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mundelein, Illinois 


receiving station at Sugar Grove, N. C. 
received the Coble Quality Award this 
year for interplant excellence . . . safety 
being a big factor. 


Every official of the Coble Company 
is solidly behind the safety program. Mr. 
Coble and Mr. E. R. Coltrane, executive 
vice president, have never failed to co- 
operate fully in carrying out recommen- 
dations of the safety committee which 
may prove to help make our plants safer 
places to work. Two years ago we paid 
out $9,000 in workmen’s compensation 
and medical payments. Last year it was 
$3,800. For the first six months of 1948, 
only $400 was paid out. 





Keep Dairy 
Products 
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Horizontal Plate 


FILTERS 


Construction and Design 
Features 

Larger filtering area for con- 

tinuous Operation. 

Positive “Sparkler” Wedge 

Seal—no by-passing. 

. Inexpensive, disposable filter 
medium—prevents blanking. 

. Easy cleaning all parts 
made of rolled, stainless steel; 
quickly removed for washing. 

Write for details 





SEEK SUBSTITUTES FOR DDT 
USDA Entomologists Explore Effec- 
tiveness of New Killers in Search 
for Better Fly Control 


UMEROUS insecticides are being 
N examined intensely now as poten- 

tial replacements for DDT as fly 
killers by scientists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Most of them are 
newly discovered. The list includes no 
less than 21 analogs of DDT and 19 
other closely related materials, as well as 
the readily available benzene hexachlor- 
ide, chlorinated camphene, and chlor- 
dane, (An analog is a compound with 
similar electronic structures but different 
atoms). 

Of all materials tested by the entomol- 
ogists of the Department’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, sev- 
eral continue to kill flies and mosquitoes 
for as long as several weeks or months. 
Methoxychlor, an analog of DDT, is the 
most effective and long-lasting. Methoxy- 
chlor compares favorably with DDT, and 
is more effective to flies than to mosqui- 
toes. 

Methoxychlor, chlordane, or benzene 
hexachloride, may be the insecticides 
used by some of the public next summer 
in areas where DDT fails to give satis- 
factory fly control. Present indications 
are that these materials can be used to 
kill flies which are not knocked out by 
DDT. 

More research on these new fly-killers 
must be done before the entomologists 
will advise widespread use of them by 
the general public. They want to observe 
their effects on a long-time basis under a 
wide range of weather conditions. 

DDT Less Effective 

The entomologists say their studies in- 
dicate that DDT may not be as effective 
as it was in 1946 in some parts of the 
United States. They found many areas, 
however, in which DDT was still very 
effective in fly campaigns last summer. 
Many users of DDT experienced varying 
degrees of success in isolated instances in 
1948, and this was attributed mainly to 
resistance of the flies to the insecticide. 
Great effort is being expended by the 
entomologists to develop substitutes in 
the event DDT fails to control flies next 
summer in wider areas. 

The long-lasting residual ability of 
DDT to kill insects for considerable peri- 
ods after it is applied is the thing that 
made it so effective. One or two appli- 
cations sometimes lasted an entire season. 
This residual ability and its over-all effec- 
tiveness made DDT world-famous. Nat- 
urally, entomologists and public alike 
expect similar attributes of any material 
substituted for DDT. These character- 
istics are not easy to find in insecticidal 
chemicals. 


No reports have been received of fail- 
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ure of DDT to kill mosquitoes. The orig- 
inal research on DDT in this country was 
directed against malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes. Its effectiveness against flies was 
discovered shortly after its mosquito- 
killing powers had been ascertained. 


Fly Resistance Increasing 


“The steadily increasing resistance of 
flies in nature to the residual killing ef- 
fects of DDT insecticides is a problem 
demanding prompt solution,” Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp, in charge of the Bureau's re- 
search programs, stated today in Wash- 
ington, D. C. “The long-known ability 
of flies to carry human diseases, especially 
those that affect babies, is a health haz- 
ard too great to remain unsolved very 
long. We hope to find an adequate alter- 
native for DDT, where necessary, for fly 
control by spring,” he said. 

This intensified search for adequate 
alternative insecticides for DDT is being 
made by the same group of entomologists 
who developed this insecticide for the 
military forces during the recent war, and 
then modified their recommendations for 
its use by civilians. They now have ex- 
amined all known insecticidal chemicals 
and tested them extensively both in Flor- 
ida and Texas in their hope of finding 
those which possess effective residual 
killing powers against both mosquitoes 
and flies. 

From two to three thousand new chem- 
icals are being studied and tested exten- 
sively every year by the Bureau entomol- 
ogists in the hope of finding more effec- 
tive ones than are now available. Only a 
few of them hold future promise as insect- 
killers, from past experience. In addition 
to this research, they are studying all 
possible ways to control insect pests. The 
use of insecticides is just one way of re- 
ducing the number of flies and other 
noxious insects that carry disease to 
humans. 


€ 
DAIRYMEN ACTIVE ROTARIANS 
Chicago, Ill — Two veteran dairymen 


are serving Rotary International, world- 
wide service organization, as District 
Governors for the fiscal year 1948-49, it 
was announced recently by the Chicago 
Rotary headquarters. They are Emmett 
J. Roach, President of the Plattsburg 
(N.Y.) Dairy Company, Inc., and Del- 
mont L. Tufts, owner of the Unkamet 
Dairy Farms in Pittsfield, Mass. They 
were elected at Rotary’s 1948 convention 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and will remain 
in office until June 30, 1949. 


Mr. Roach has been head of the Platts- 
burg Dairy since 1927. He is a member 
of the New York State Milk Producers 
Association, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Clinton County 
(N.Y.) Farm Bureau. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Plattsburg since 
1929, and in 1942-43 he served as Presi- 


dent of that club. As Governor of Rotary’s | 
170th district, he is supervising 42 Ro- 
tary Clubs in parts of New York, Ontario, 
and Quebec. 

Mr. Tufts has been actively engaged in 
dairy farming since 1929. He is a life 
member of the American Guernsey Cattle 
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Club of Peterborough, N. H., and a mem. 
ber of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
Federation., A member of the Pittsfield 
Rotary Club since 1930, he was President 
in 1946-47. He is Governor of the 199th 
Rotary district, which includes 37 Rotary 
Clubs in parts of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 

During their year in office, Mr. Roach 
and Mr. Tufts will pay an official visit to 
each of the Rotary Clubs in their respec- 
tive districts to offer advice on matters 
relating to Rotary service activities and 
club administration. 

Rotary membership figures are today 
at an all time high with over 6,700 
Rotary Clubs in 80 countries of the world 
having a total membership of some 320,- 
000 business and professional men. 


a 
HEALTH CODE REVISION 


A new edition of “The Sanitary Code 
of the City of New York” has been pub- 
lished by the Department of Health, 
Harry Hollander, counsel to the Depart- 
ment, announced. The new edition of 
the Sanitary Code includes the regula- 
tions of the Board of Health, the chapters 
of the City Charter and Administrative 
Code relating to the Department of 
Health and pertinent provisions of various 
State laws. The last previous edition, 
without the regulations and addenda, was 
published in 1943. 


Meanwhile the Board of Health has 
directed that a complete revision of the 
Sanitary Code be drafted. Aim of the 
revision is to make the Code a modern 
body of laws by dropping obsolete pro- 
visions, bringing others up to date, add- 
ing new provisions and making all sec- 
tions uniform. The task of drafting the 
complete revision, submitting the revi- 
sions to the Board of Health for their 
study and action, will, Hollander said, 
take at least two years. 

The Department of Health has the 
power to regulate “all matters affecting 
health in the City” and its “authority, 
duties and powers extend over the City 
and over the waters adjacent thereto, 
within the jurisdiction of the City and 
within the quarantine limits as estab- 
lished by law”. The five-man Board of 
Health has power to adopt provisions 
to effectuate those purposes and _ those 
enactments are embodied in the Sanitary 
Code. The Board also has the power to 
adopt regulations which have the force 
and effect of provisions of the Sanitary 


Code. 


Copies of the new edition of the Sani- 
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tary Code are on sale at the City Record 
Office. 2213 Municipal Building, Manhat- 
tan 7, New York City. The price is $1.50 


or $1.60 by mail. Checks and money 
orders should be made payable to “Super- 
visor of the City Record”. 

e 
ELSIE CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


World-famous Elsie the Cow celebrated 
her 12th anniversary and the introduction 
of the 1949 line of Elsie merchandise 
at a party Thursday (Dec. 9) in the 
Hendrick Hudson Room of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. Elsie’s men- 
tors announced at the party that licenses 
to novelty manufacturers have increased 
150 percent in the year just past, with 
many more persons waiting to sign for 
permission to use Elsie, Elmer, Beulah 
and Beauregard likenesses on merchan- 
dise. 

More than 500 persons were in the 
“receiving line” which filed past the flesh 
Elsie, and her son Beauregard in their 
sumptuous nursery-buudoir. A huge 
showcase contained all the merchandise 
now being manufactured under Elsie li- 
censes, a function of Elsie Enterprises, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The renowned advertising character is 
now appearing or will appear on novelties 
produced by 24 manufacturers, who will 
make use of the beautiful lactress’s adver- 
tising-borne popularity to spur their own 
sales. 

= 

KLENZADE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis- 
consin, Manufactures of sanitation chem- 
icals for the dairy and food industries 
announce the conclusion of their autumn 
Field and Plant Training Program. Nearly 
20 new men attended this school and 
received thorough indoctrination in the 
principles of dairy micro-biology, sanita- 
tion chemistry, cleaning and sanitation 
methods, as well as uses of the various 
Klenzade products, proper milk plant en- 
gineering and other material which will 
be equally helpful to them and _ their 
customers in the field. This training 
school is a regular feature of the Klenz- 
ade continuing training program. 

@ 

CLASS II INCREASE IN BOSTON 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today issued a decision, subject to in- 
dustry approval, which would revise the 
basis for establishing prices for Class II 
milk (fluid cream and seasonal milk sur- 
plus) in the Greater Boston milk market- 
ing area. Need for such action was re- 
vealed at public hearings held May 24, 
1948 at Morrisville, Vermont, and May 
26-28, 1948. at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Class II milk prices in the Boston mar- 
ket are established by deducting from the 
wholesale selling prices of fluid cream 
and non-fat dry milk solids an allowance 


January, 1949 











for handling, processing, and shipping 
products of Class II milk. The proposed 
revision would allow for an allowance in- 
crease of 10 cents per hundredweight. 


A study of all factors affecting the 
pricing and marketing of Class II milk in 
the Boston market has been initiated by 
a committee comprised of representatives 
of milk producers and handlers, and rep- 
resentatives of colleges in the area. It is 
expected that further consideration will 
be given to the Class II prices when the 
committee completes:its work. 


« 
HERD WINS 118 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The prized show string herd of animals 
from the Curtiss Candy Company Farms, 
representing the cream of their four dairy 
breeds and two beef breeds, won a total 
of 118 championships at the various state 
and national fairs this season. The herd 
also won a total of 316 first places. 

Otto Schnering, president of the com- 
pany, pointed out that in all the years of 
competition in which the Curtiss herds 
have engaged, 1948 was by far the great- 
est in the history of Curtiss farm show 
victories. 

The Guernsey string captured the larg- 
est number with 47 champions and the 
Ayrshire followed with 31 championship 
awards. The Brown Swiss won 19, the 
Holstein 9, the Shorthorn 8, the 
Aberdeen-Angus 4. 


and 


A breakdown of awards by class in- 
cluded 36 grand championships, 41 junior 
championships, 31 senior championships, 
6 reserve grand championships, 3 reserve 
junior championships, and | reserve sen- 
ior championship. 

The exhibitions entered by the Curtiss 
farms show string included the Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Kentuc- 
ky, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska State 
Fairs, the National Dairy Cattle Congress, 
the Royal Canadian Winter Fair, and the 
International Livestock Exposition. 


SIX-DAY BIKE RACE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


away. This is really a case of having a 
little bread with his cheese. 


The Swiss duo of Walter Diggelman 
and Hugo Koblet were friends long be- 
fore they teamed up to ride the New 
York race. They are both yogurt fans 
from away back and were disappointed 
when they arrived in Buffalo last spring 
to make their American debut to find 
that yogurt was unavailable. But if they 
were disappointed in Buffalo they easily 
made up for it in New York where they 
could treat themselves to all the yogurt 
they wanted. 


In sharp contrast to the varied tastes 
of the Europeans, American riders stick 
mostly to fluid milk and butter. Repre- 


senting the majority of competitors in the 
race these riders all expressed the view 
casually dropped by Charley Bergna of 
Paterson, New Jersey who said, “I have 
to cut down the amount of milk I drink 
during a race to about three quarts a 
day.” When asked what three quarts 
was cut down from he mumbled “some- 
thing like four to six, depending upon 
how I feel.” The industry could use about 
ten million more like Charley. 


Whether these riders come from Eu- 
rope, Canada, Australia or the U. S. A. 
there is one thing upon which they are 
all agreed and that is simply that milk 
and dairy products are indispensible 
items in their daily diets. 

Keeping the riders in shape is no easy 
task and the job has been placed in the 
very capable hands of Edward Mullins, 
a staunch Irishman from Chicago. It is 
his job to see that his “boys” get the huge 
quantities of food that they require. Be- 
sides the milk, steaks, chops, hams, and 
other “stick to the insides” meats are 
included in the daily fare of the riders in 
Eddy’s charge. Vegetables and baked 
goods are also consumed in amounts pro- 
portionate to the cyclists appetites. 

High quality food is an essential. If 
a rider gets even a mild case of indiges- 
tion it is liable to force his retirement 
from the race. Eddy employs a unique 
system of testing all the food before it is 
served to the riders. He says, “I talk it 
over with my ulcer, if it’s OK with him, 
it's OK with me.” 

In the small hours of the morning after 
the last spectator has been shooed out of 
the arena the serious business of feeding 
the riders a heavy meal begins. Although 
each man “nibbles” throughout the day 
it is considered unwise to eat a full meal 
because of the possibility of a “jam” that 
would force everyone to sprint on a full 
stomach and possibly cause serious 
cramps. There is an unwritten law among 
six-dayers that prohibits excessively fast 
riding during off hours, or in other words 
when there is no crowd to cheer. This 
gives each man an opportunity to eat a 
full meal and grab an hour or so uninter- 
rupted sleep while his partner rides 
slowly around and around the track. 


Refreshments and snacks during the 
day are often given on the fly. This is 
done with aluminum containers with 
strings attached. The beverage or food 
is placed in the container and then one 
of the rider’s helpers holds the container 
by the string while the cyclist reaches 
out and grabs the whole works. He drinks 
or eats while he rides and when through, 
tosses the empty container back to his 
helper. Naturally this type of snack could 
not include food that would require uten- 
sils to eat, but it is an effective way of 
supplying quick nourishment to a lagging 
man. It is here that the milk with sugar 
idea is most effectively employed. 
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FRANK OLDROYD APPOINTED 

Announcement has been made by 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, of the 
appointment of Frank L. Oldroyd as 
Sales Manager of its Industrial Division. 

Mr. Oldroyd has been associated with 
the Oakite organization in the servicing 
of its specialized industrial cleaning and 
allied materials for over fifteen years, 


FRANK L. OLDROYD 


having spent eleven of these years as an 
Oakite field service territorial representa- 
tive in various sections of the country. 
Subsequent promotions found him act- 
ing in the capacity of Division Manager 
in the company’s divisional offices in 
Atlanta and Chicago for a period of two 
and one-half years, then as special Field 
Sales Manager for a year prior to his 
most recent appointment. 

Mr. Oldroyd has already assumed his 
new duties and will direct the activities 
of Oakite’s nationwide industrial field 
staff from the company’s general offices 
in New York. 

a 
C. J. BLANFORD SPEAKS 

Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Adminis- 
trator of the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing area, was the principal speaker 
at the annual dinner of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies’ Milk and Ice 
Cream Division, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 2nd, at the Hotel Astor. 

Irving R. Wisch, of Hegeman Farms, 
chairman of the division, announced that 
contributions for Federation received at 
the dinner amounted to one-third more 
than was raised last year on behalf of the 
Federation’s 116 member hospitals health 
and welfare institutions. He declared 
that every communal-minded citizen in 
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the milk and ice cream industry would 
be canvassed to carry out this high level 
of generosity. 

The Federation is seeking to raise $16,- 
500,000 this year to maintain full medi- 
cal, health and welfare services to the 
480,000 men, women and children in 
New York who depend on Federation 
institutions for aid. Officers of the Fed- 
eration have indicated that, unless suffi- 
cient funds are raised from supporters in 
business and the community, a cut in 
these vital services is inevitable. 

“The toll in human misery,” Dr. Blan- 
ford pointed out in his address,” would 
be beyond the bounds of comprehension 
were it not for this great Federation 
which very justifiably dubs itself “doctor, 
neighbor, friend’ to New Yorkers. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 


Toronto, Ontario — E. G. Silver- 
wood, president of Silverwood 
Dairies Ltd., was elected director 
of the International Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association at the 
annual convention in Atlantic City 
attended by more than 25,000 
manufacturers in Canada and the 
United States. 











Through its care of the sick, the needy, . 


the aged, the young, the mentally ill, the 
distressed, it has been a mighty influence 
for good in this great city since 1917.” 
Donating their talents on the enter- 
tainment portion of the program were 
radio star Happy Felton, and screen actor 
Guy Kibbee. The associate chairman of 
the Milk and Ice 
Harry Polikoff. 


Cream Division is 


NAMED SALES MANAGER 

E. B. Dennis, Jr., has been named Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of Kimble Glass, Div- 
ision of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
S. J. McGiveran, General Manager, an- 
nounced today. K. G. Hewitt, former 
manager of the Kimble Glass Philadel- 
phia branch office, will succeed Mr. 
Dennis as Sales Manager of the Container 
and Accessories Division. 

Mr. Dennis, who assumes his new 
duties immediately, joined Kimble Glass 
as a salesman in the New York branch 
office in 1933 and became New York 
branch Sales Manager in 1940. He was 
named Container Division Sales Manager 
n 1941 and continued to serve in that ca- 
pacity after the Kimble Glass Company 
became a division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company in 1947. 

A native of Crisfield, Maryland, Mr. 
Dennis is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity with a degree in Civil Engineering. 

Mr. Hewitt, who will assume his new 
duties on January 1, is a native of Bur- 
ford, Ontario. He joined the Kimble 


Glass Company in Vineland in 1928 j; ' 
the Accounting Department. In 1928 he] 
became a member of the sales force in? 
charge of the Philadelphia territory. He 
established the present Kimble G ass fi 
branch office in Philadelphia in 1935. | 

Appointment of Mr. Dennis as General | 
Sales Manager fills a position vacated by | 
Mr. McGiveran when he was named Gen. § 
eral Manager of Kimble Glass in August § 
of this year. 

a 
PENNSALT PROMOTES EWELL 


The appointment of Herbert M. Ewell, 
of Arlington, Mass., as trade supervisor 
in its B-K Division has been announced § 
by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing | 
Company at its home office here. ‘ 

Well known throughout New England, J 
where he has represented Pennsalt in a 
sales capacity for more than 20 years, Mr. 
Ewell will specialize in promotional and 
educational work in connection with the | 
sale of sanitary chemicals to the dairy} 
industry in different sections of the coun. J 
try. 


Mr. Ewell’s reputation in the north. § 
eastern states stems from his diversified 9 


& 
» 





HERBERT M. EWELL 


activities in connection with the dairy in- 
dustry. These include holding executive 
offices in such organizations as New Eng- 
land Dairy Inspectors, Connecticut Dairy 


Inspectors, New England Dairy Mixers, § 


Inc., and other dairy associations; teach- 
ing in the Vermont Inspectors School held 
twice each year at Montpelier, Vt.; and 
lecturing on dairy sanitation in short 
courses in the School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. His services also 
have been in frequent demand as a 
speaker at meetings of dairy technologists 
and manufacturers throughout the New 
England area where he is recognized as 
an authority on dairy sanitation. 

Mr. Ewell will continue to make Ar 
lington, Mass., a Boston suburb, his head- 
quarters. 
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JOINS MILK CONCERN 


Pre Grid Star Frankie Albert Now in 
Public Relations Department 
of California Company 


Frankie Albert, one of the all-time 
greats in football history, will do his 
uarterbacking for Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd., after the first of the year. 

The 28-year-old grid star of the pro- 
fessional San Francisco 49ers football 
team has joined the staff of the public 
relations department of the California 
milk company, and will specialize in com- 
munity relations. 

The concern has outlined a public serv- 
ice program for Albert to follow, accord- 
ing to Paul Young, the milk company’s 
vice president and general manager. 

Albert will be available as a speaker 
to various organizations throughout Cali- 
fornia, such as service clubs, women’s 
clubs, schools, youth groups and other 
groups interested in fosterng sports, 
sportsmanship and youth activities, he 
said. 

A motion picture showing the high- 
lights of the games played by the 49ers 
during the 1948 season will also be shown 
during many of these talks, with Albert 
calling the signals and commenting. 

“I believe I can make a valuable con- 
tribution to the public if I can get across 
the concept of team spirit and coopera- 
tion that is the foundation of sports”, 
Albert explained. 

“One thing I’ve always wanted to do 
is to work with youth groups. I know 
there’s a terrific job to be done with kids. 
I'm not going to wave the flag and tell 
you about the training necessary for our 
future citizens, or how to help curtail the 
increasing rate of juvenile delinquency. 

“I'm more interested in working with 
kids who are not established juvenile de- 
linquents—kids who need a goal to work 
for, who through sports, the give and 
take that goes with sports and the code 
of ethics everyone in sports must observe, 
will have more healthy bodies and hap- 





Albert a container of milk 


Frankie 
in exchange for his football from Paul Young, 
Vice president, of the Golden State Company. 


acceots 


pier minds, will be better adjusted as 
adults and stand a greater chance at be- 
coming successes. We hope to get the 
co-operation of city recreation depart- 
ments, boards of education, service clubs, 
Parent-Teacher organizations and other 
associations throughout the state in carry- 
ing out this program.” 


A former Stanford All American, Albert 
said he has about a year or two left as a 
player and then he will be through with 
football and in business for a career. 


Albert’s wife and two young daughters 
heartily approved his decision to leave 
football as soon as possible. The two little 
girls, who were once allowed to witness 
a practice scrimmage during training sea- 
son, cry each time they hear their daddy’s 
name on the radio during a game broad- 
cast for fear he might be hurt. Albert has 
lost three front teeth and had his nose 
broken twice, in addition to numerous 
other injuries. 

Born in Chicago and reared in Glen- 
dale, California, Albert was graduated 
from Stanford University in June, 1942, 
with a major in business administration. 
He joined the Navy immediately after 
graduation and after a short tour as an 
athletic instructor he went to sea as a 
line officer aboard an aircraft carrier. 

The football star’s college training in- 
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cluded work in public relations. He has 
also had practical experience in the field 
of public speaking, having addressed in- 
numerable clubs, both during and since 
college. 


APPOINTED TO OHIO STATE 

Dr. Ira A. Gould, professor of Dairy 
Manufacturing at the University of Mary- 
land, has been named chairman of the 
Department of Dairy Technology in the 
College of Agriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The appointment, effective Feb. 
1, 1949, was announced by President 
Howard L. Bevis following approval of 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Gould suc- 
ceeds the late Robert B. Stoltz. 


A native of Kansas, Prof. Gould re- 
ceived his degree in agriculture at West 
Virginia University where he managed 
the college creamery and specialized in 
dairy manufacturing. He received his 
master’s degree at Michigan State College 
in 1933, and his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1938. 


ae 
SPREAD SMALLEST IN ALBERTA 


Medicine Hat, Alberta — Following a 
closed meeting in the Medicine Hat 
council chambers recently, the city clerk 
made the following statement regarding 
milk prices, attributing the data to A. T. 
Neale, provincial milk board representa- 
tive, from Edmonton, had 
present at the meeting. “Mr. Neale pro- 
duced a chart which showed that Alberta 
producers in the controlled areas were 
receiving the percentage of the 
consumer's dollar, and that Alberta dis- 
tributors were getting the smallest spread 
of any distributors across the country. 
For example, in Vancouver, milk retailed 
at 17c per quart, and the producers re- 
ceived $3.95 per 100 Ibs., or 10.18c of 
the total 17c. In Toronto, milk is sold 
at 18c, and the producers get 10.54c. In 
the Alberta cities of Calgary, Edmonton 
and Medicine Hat the distributors re- 
ceive only 6.05c from the 17c per quart. 
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Sponge-Rubber Mat 


COMPLETELY NEW product 
now being offered by the Amer- 
ican Floor Products Company, 
Washington, D. C., the Neo-Sponge 
Comfort Mat is described by company’s 
president, Everett C. Bentley, as the “best 
all-around sponge-rubber-like industrial 
standing mat ever developed”. 
Triangular raised “feet” on both sides 
of mat provide non-slip foot traction, and 
make the mat reversible. 


In addition, the matting is said to be 
non-absorbent. It is an excellent insulator, 
both thermally and electrically, and is 
resistant to deterioration by greases, fats, 
oils, heat or acids, according to the man- 
ufacturer. Neo-Sponge comes in stand- 
ard widths of 18 and 36 inches, with 
lengths up to 9 feet, 6 inches in thickness 
of 4% inch and % inch. 

More detailed information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the American Floor 
Products Company, care of this publica- 
tion. 


ea) 


Barn Ventilator 
EVELOPMENT OF A NEW. elec- 


trically-powered, thermostatically 
controlled ventilation system for 
dairy and stock barns has been announced 
by Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc.. of 


Indianapolis. 


Known as Silent Breeze Ventilation 
for Dairy and Stock Barns, this new sys- 
tem is sold as a completely 
unit. 


asseml led 


Large enough to meet the require- 
ments of barns accommodating herds of 


from 20 to 40 animals, the Silent breez: 
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unit incorporates a 4-blade, direct con- 
nected 24” fan; 1/6 HP, two-speed 
motor equipped with thermostat; auto- 
matic outlet shutter and outlet hood, 
according to the manufacturer. 

While barn temperature is below 45 
degrees, the fan operates on low speed. 
When barn temperature reaches 45 de- 
grees, the fan automatically changes to 
high speed. After temperature is reduced 





to slightly below 45 degrees, the fan 
changes to low speed and process is re- 
peated. The outlet shutter 
closes automatically 
and off. 

The 60-cycle, 115-volt, 
motor operates on A.C. 
motor 


opens and 


as the fan goes on 


single-phase 
current. Fan and 
assembly is rubber-mounted. 

The entire unit is mounted in a 30” x 
30” opening in the barn wall. Wiring is 
centered in a self-contained conduit box. 

Complete information on Silent Breeze 
Ventilation for Dairy and Stock Barns 
may be obtained by writing to this pub- 
lication. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Pumping Unit 


OTOR AND PUMP are combined 
into one assembly, the Monobilt, 
in a new turbine type pumping 


unit put on the market by the Roy E. | 


Roth Co., Rock Island, Ill. It was especi- 
ally designed to meet requirements for a 
unit which would fit into a small floor 
space and still do the pumping job 
needed. The capacity of the pump is 2 
to 10 gallons per minute. 

The special features of the Monobilt 
as listed by the manufacturer are replace- 
able heads and impellers, facilitating re- 
pairs when needed and also providing 
means for changing capacities if desired; 
quiet operation by completely eliminat- 
ing coupling noise, and a mechanical seal 
eliminating packing. 

The new Roth Monobilt Pumps are 
available in three standard constructions: 
bronze-fitted, all iron and all bronze. 
They are equipped with a single phase 
motor, 110-220 volt, of the 60 cycle capa- 
citor type, with ball bearing construction 
and stainless steel shaft. All motors ex- 
cept 4 H.P. are dual voltage. The % H.P. 
is 110 volt only. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to this publication. 


s 
Thermocouple Manual 


COMPLETE NEW Thermocouple 
A Manual entitled Bulletin T/C 7 

has been released by the Wheelco 
Instruments Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
This 40 page illustrated manual provides 
information on selection of proper ther- 
mocouples and protecting tubes, methods 
of checking thermocouples and pyrome- 
ters and installation data. It describes 
and lists current prices on thermocouples, 

















An Urner-Barry Service Feature .. . 


SPECIAL WEEKLY 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
of the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry .. . 


By Mail or Wire . 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1858 
175 Chambers Street 


. Write for Sample Copy 





New York 7, N. Y. 
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thermocouple wire, lead wire, heads, 
connectors, plug and socket assemblies, 
insulators, protecting tubes and radiation 
heads. 

Temperature — millivolt curves, resist- 
ance tables, pipe and wire sizes and lead 
wire conduit capacity are furnished in 
chart form in a separate section of the 
book. 

Bulletin T/C 7 will be furnished upon 
request to this publication. 


* 
Processing Aid 


¢¢]NSTANT” GUMS that will speed 
| the manufacture of such food pro- 
ducts as ice creams, cream cheese, 
chocolate syrups and chocolate milks 
have recently been released to the food 
processing industry by Glyco Products 
Co., Inc. 

These new products are called “Aqua- 
lized” Gums. Made of the natural vege- 
table gums, Tragacanth and Karaya, they 
can be dissolved in a few minutes. 

“Aqualized” Gums are the first depar- 
ture in the processing of vegetable gums 
in over 2000 years. Mentioned in the 
Bible, the gums have been gathered and 
handled in much the same way since 
first discovered. The new process marks 
the only major change since the tradi- 
tional pattern of processing these gums 
was established. 

The process does not alter the physical 
properties of the gums or their solutions 
and they may be used in food as well as 
in technical products according to the 
manufacturer. 

Soon to join “Aqualized” Gum Traga- 
canth and Gum Karaya are “Aqualized” 
Locust Bean Gum (Carob) and Acacia 

Arabic). 

Tragacanth is available in U.S.P. and 
technical grades, while Karaya may be 
had in N.F. and technical grades. Glyco 
is introducing its new gums via samples, 
which will be distributed on request to 
Glyco Products Co., care of this pub- 
lication. 


New Damrow Can Washer 


AMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
D of Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin an- 
nounce the new “DUB-L-LINE” 

Can Washer. The washer, feature of the 
company’s exhibit at the recent Dairy 
Exposition in Atlantic City, employs a 
double row principle of washing. It has 
a capacity of 12 to 16 cans per minute. 
There is a common inlet for cans and 
covers. After the loading and draining 
stage they are divided into two parallel 
rows in which cans and covers pass 
through 13 separate stages and treat- 
ments, including cold air drying, before 





coming out again at the discharge con- 
veyor, in upright position and with covers 
replaced. 

The washer is about 18” wider than 
the single row type. Inlet and discharge 
are both centered in the washer. This 
permits either right or left dumping ar- 
rangement. 


While the new washer delivers twelve 
cans and covers per minute, the fact that 
these are divided into two rows of six 
makes possible slower machine operation. 
A new can turnover and cover replacer 
are used on each row. The turnover em- 
ploys a double rotating cradle which re- 
quires the turnover shaft to revolve only 
three times per minute for the 12-can 
capacity. The cover replacer, also oper- 
ating at slow speed, pushes covers onto 
the cans with great accuracy. A positive 







can ejector on the centered discharge 
moves the cans with covers to the con- 
veyor. 

Normally rated at twelve cans per min- 
ute (six in each line), it can be operated 
at less capacity, or up to sixteen or more 
cans per minute (eight in each line). This 
can be done by changes in drive pulleys, 
nozzles and pump capacities. 

Further details may be obtained by 
writing to Damrow Brothers Co. care of 
this publication. 


Laboratory Spray Dryer 


OWEN ENGINEERING, INC., an- 
nounces a new Laboratory Spray 
Dryer for laboratory development 

work and small lot production of valu- 
able chemical and pharmaceutical mate- 
rials. 

The unit retains many of the features 
of the original Bowen laboratory spray 
dryer, but has these changes: 

1. A new furnace with greater range 
of inlet air temperature now provides 
operating air temperature up to 750°F. 

2. Increased diameter feed pipe. 

3. Stainless steel ducts between 
heater and drying chamber. 


gas 


Also included in the new model are 
such items as dial thermometers which 
furnish both inlet and outlet temperatures 
of the gas, rubber plugs to seal cooling air 
inlets, pilot light for gas burner in fur- 
nace, and a new type rubber chamber 
base gasket. 


* 
Light Duty Cleaner 


NEW, LIGHT Duty “Hand Type” 
Cleaner for use in stores, offices, 
repair and service shops and light 
factory jobs is announced by IDEAL 
INDUSTRIES, Inc., Sycamore, Illinois. 
A Blower Nozzle is furnished as stand- 
ard while other Attachments are available 
to make the Cleaner suitable for vacuum- 
ing, spraying and drying, according to 
the manufacturer. 
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erateful for your liberal patronage in 1948, pledges for 1949 
...to maintain the high quality 
Chocolate products in the past 
. to keep prices as low 
materials and labor 
... to see how much we can give to our customers in service rather 
| than how much we can get out of them 
. to play fair with suppliers and competitors as well as patrons 
- in short, to conduct our business along highest ethical lines at all 
times and in all places, and let the Golden Rule point the way. 
| To these principles we pledge ourselves and we invite you to join 
us in helping to hold high the standards in business ev 
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The new “Light Duty” unit has a % h.p. 
continuous duty, universal type motor 
with permanently sealed ball bearings. 
Air velocity at the blowing nozzle is 18,- 
000 feet per minute. Suction air volume 
(14” Hose) 120 cubic feet per minute. 
The waterlift is 28”. Weight 8% Ibs. 
without the 20” cord. 

The “Light Duty” model supplements 
other Cleaners in the IDEAL line which 
includes a 1 1/3 h.p. and 2/3 h.p. “Hand 
Type” Model and a nine gallon capacity 
“Tank Type” unit. 


Vitamin Feeder 
HE NEW VIT-O-FEEDER manu- 


factured by %Proportioneers, Inc.,% 
and distributed by Klenzade Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Beloit, Wisconsin, offers a new 
method of adding Vitamin D concen- 
trates to fluid or evaporated milk. 
The Vit-O-Feeder injects a predeter- 
mined amount of concentrate into the 
milk line previous to homogenization. In- 














jection is accomplished through a capil- 
lary needle from which the concentrate 
in continuously “wiped” by the flow of 
milk. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
equipment has ample capacity for an 
entire day’s run and requires no operating 
attention. All parts coming in contact 
with the concentrate are made of No. 303 
stainless steel and may be readily dis- 
assembled for cleaning. Installation re- 
quires only a sanitary “T” in the milk line. 

Milk plant managers, nutritionists, and 
public health officials may obtain descrip- 
tive literature by writing to Klenzade 
Products, Inc., in care of this publication. 


Truck Refrigerator 


HEAVILY INSULATED refriger- 
ator type cabinet, designed for use 
in milk trucks, is announced by 


The Quirk Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
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The new cabinet is being marketed under 
the trade name of “Cold Seal”. 


It is a non-mechanical unit and de- 
pends upon ice for cooling. Structural 
arrangement includes an ice compartment 
immediately above the cooling chamber. 





Water from the melting ice moves over 
a baffle plate to the inner walls of the 
cabinet. The baffle distributes the water 
so that it forms an even thin sheet as it 
flows down the walls. 


The water never touches the products 
placed in the cooling chamber for ample 
space is provided between holding car- 
tons or boxes and the inner walls. Weld- 
ed steel rods, forming a lattice on the 
cabinet floor, raise the lower container 
sufficiently to permit water to flow freely 
from the walls to the single outlet in the 
cabinet base. This method of spacing 
and raising the bottom cases allows cold 
air to circulate throughout the cabinet, 
thus insuring proper refrigeration in the 
entire cooling area. 


The cabinet has a welded, rust proofed, 
steel frame on which is fastened heavy 
gauge formed inner and outer metal lin- 
ers. Between these liners are two types 
of insulation, rigid and semi-rigid. A 
vapor seal barrier is provided between 
the outer liner and the insulation. 


The door to the cabinet is insulated 
and swings on a full length piano type 
hinge. A roller lock and soft rubber seal 
prevents cold air escape when the door 
is closed. According to the manufacturer, 
cabinets are standard with either a right 
hand or left hand door. 

The new “Cold Seal” cabinet is made 
in a variety of sizes to hold different size 
cases and cartons. Typical overall dimen- 
sion for the cabinet illustrated are: length 


Buy U. S. Bonds Today 





48%”; width 15%”; and height 44%” 
Inside height is 41%”; width 12%”; andy 
depth 45%”. Ice pan capacity is approx.§ 
imately 55 Ibs. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to The Quirk Company, care 
of this publication. 


e 
Magnesium Ladder; 


HE Aluminum Ladder Company, 

Worthington, Pa., has developed 

new line of magnesium ladders for 
general industrial purposes, according to 
S. H. Carbis, founder and president of 
the company. In making the announce. 
ment, the pioneer builder of light weight 
industrial ladders indicated that the com. 
pany would continue to manufacture 
marine and fire department ladders of 
aluminum, as well as certain industrial J 
types. 





Reasons given for conversion to mag. 
nesium were: (1) the continued shortage | 
of aluminum, and (2) the remarkable 
progress in magnesium alloys made dur. 9 
ing and since World War II. : 


Mr. Carbis, who built the world’s first 
aluminum fire ladder in his basement in § 
1930, has followed closely the emergence 
of magnesium as a commercial metal in 
recent years. Magnesium weighs approxi- 
mately two-thirds as much as aluminum, 
and light weight, for easy handling and 
storage of ladders, has been the main 
reason for the existence of the Aluminum 
Ladder Company during the past 18 
years. 


sorree 


= 


Commenting on the conversion from 
aluminum to magnesium, Mr. Carbis 
said: 


“Designing in magnesium involves the 


usual engineering problems. You design 


for the characteristics of the metal; then, 
when you think you have it, you build a 
few models and try them out. 


“Some of the changes made in con- 
verting from aluminum to magnesium 
were almost negligible, yet they repre- 
sent differences between the two metals 
which must be accounted for if com- 
parable performance is desired.” 

In extensive tests, the new magnesium 
ladders have compared very favoarbly 
with their aluminum prototypes. Fabri- 
cated from a new alloy exhibiting the 
most satisfactory combination of rigidity, 
strength, corrosion resistance and weat- 
ing qualities, these ladders are as light 
and sometimes lighter than similar alumi- 
num ladders. Like aluminum, they are 
spark-proof. 


Following the same designations as the 
aluminum ladders they replace, the new 
magnesium ladders include step ladders 
of all types, platform and warehouse 
ladders, and light and heavy duty exten- 
sion ladders. 
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Corrosion Resisting Pumps 





L4%” 
andy PECIAL Stainless Steel Pumps which 
prox. § will resist corrosion are now avail- 
able from stock for process work in 
1ined refineries, chemical plants, synthetic rub- 
carel. ber plants, distilleries, food processing 
plants, and other industries,:the Roy E. 
© Roth Co., Rock Island, Illinois, has an- 
nounced. 
ders The pumps have a capacity of 2 to 
_ 180 G.P.M. and 0 to 400 head feet in 
ed rf water. 
s for The manufacturer claims that this 
1g tof stainless steel pump can develop high 
at off pressures in a single stage. The pump 
ince. | has only one moving part, and there is 
eight | n° metal to metal contact. Self-venting, 
com. the pump will not vapor bind. Other 
cture features described are renewable heads, 
-s of @ a single stuffing box, and a separable 
strial pump end, which minimizes maintenance 
expense. 
mag: fi Further information is available by 
rtage writing the manufacturer, care of this 
cable & publication. 
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; the Co. as Sales Manager of Modern’s Indus- 
>sign trial Division. Mr. Thormahlen has been 
then. associated with the water-treating field 
ild a for the past fifteen years as an engineer 
and designer of water filtration and soft- 
ening apparatus. 
con- § : , 
sium @ , Modern recently moved into its new, 
apre- large manufacturing building on the out- 
etals skirts of West Chicago, which was built 
nant to meet its rapidly expanding business. 
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West Chicago, Illinois, manufac- 

turers of domestic water softeners, 
filters and electric water heaters, an- 
© nounces the addition of a complete line 
© of industrial and commercial water soft- 
» eners with capacities up to 2,250,000 
grains for single units and ranging in size 
up to 96 inches in diameter. 

Kenneth G. Sims, General Manager of 
Modern, also announces the appointment 
of Erwin H. Thormahlen, formerly asso- 
ciated with General Filter & Softener 













AGRARIAN NEW LOOK 


Amherst, Mass.—The nation’s agricul- 
tural program of 1948 may undergo a 
siege of “new look” campaigns, accord- 
ing to Senator George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont. 


Senator Aiken made this statement be- 
fore five hundred farm leaders from six 
New England states attending the annual 
Production and Outlook conference at 
the University of Massachusetts. 


As co-author of the long range farm 
program passed by the last Congress, 
Senator Aiken said there are two groups 
hoping for this “new look”—those who 
want absoultely no farm support price 
program, and those who want to continue 
supports permanently at the wartime 
levels or above. 

“Well have to watch out for these two 
groups of extremists,” declared the Ver- 
mont Senator, “but I have faith in the 
calm, dispassionate viewpoint of the ma- 
jority of American farmers and American 
people.” 

“Price supports are not new,” Aiken 
pointed out. “They go back hundreds of 
years. After all, America was discovered 
by a subsidized Columbus.” 

Aiken said he expected that inasmuch 
as farm legislation was thrown head over 
heels into politics during the recent cam- 
paign, an effort will be made to secure 
innumerable amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948, or even to secure 
a new act itself. 

The Vermont Senator defended the 
long range farm program and termed the 
new parity formula and the flexible sup- 
port provisions as essential to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the nation’s agri- 
culture. He also urged the coordination 
and expansion of the soil improvement 
program. 

Senator Aiken’s remarks featured the 
opening day’s program of the annual two- 
day farm production and outlook confer- 
ence. Delegates ehard additional eco- 
nomic reports from Frederick V. Waugh 
of President Truman’s Council of Eco- 


nomic Advisers; O. C. Stine of the Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics, USDA; 
Norman Burns from the Department of 
State’s Office of International Trade 
Policy, and MacDonald G. Newcomb, 
President of the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Mass. 

2 

DIFFERENTIALS ADVANCE 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced today that it has increased 
the class price differentials over the basic 
price for Class I milk (chiefly bottled 
milk) and Class II milk (chiefly cream 
and milk used for making cottage cheese) 
in the Wichita, Kansas, milk market as 
follows: 

The Class I differential has been ad- 
vanced from 80 cents to $1.00 per hun- 
dredweight during the months of April, 
May, and June and to $1.45 per hundred- 
weight for the remaining months of each 
year. The Class II differential has been 
increased to 75 cents per hundredweight 
during the months of April, May, and 
June and to $1.20 per hundredweight 
during the remaining months of each 
year. Formerly, the Class II differential 
was 55 cents per hundredweight during 
each month of the year. 

The action announced today, Depart- 
ment officials said, was taken in order to 
assure a more adequate supply of milk 
for the area. The new differentials are 
contained in an amendment to Federal 
Milk Order No. 68 which regulates milk 
handling in the Wichita. market. They 
are based on evidence presented at a 
public hearing held in Wichita, Kansas, 
on June 7, 1948. 

The action is authorized by terms of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. A purpose of the Act is to 
enable the establishment by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of appropriate mini- 
mum prices to be paid by dealers to 
producers for milk. 

In exercising this authority, the Secre- 
tary is required by the Act to set such 
prices as will (1) reflect feed prices and 
supplies, and other economic conditions 
which affect market supply and demand 
for milk, (2) insure a sufficient supply of 
milk, and (3) be in the public interest. 
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USEFUL — INTERESTING 


CREAM SIPHONS for home use, 


PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS — 
WIN NEW ONES 


Siphons a welcome sale bcoster aid. Homes 
using a cream remover consume more milk 
how 
improved by the liberal use of milk instead 


round 


gross, 
ALUMINUM $17.50 pergross, $115 per 1000. 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


bottled milk for use 
and desserts. 
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DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, gclass-smooth, ‘‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production ef a superior 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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WANTS and FOR SALES 





Position Wanted 


50 word maximum, 


All Other Advertisements 
Lightface type: 
Boldface type: 


Keyed Address 


25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


175 CHAMBERS STREET 


such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ 
advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising 


(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 


50c — 2¢ for each additional word. 


5e per word ($1.00 minimum). 
10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words) 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


eo AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


(The deadline fer Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding publication.) 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 


advertising and will be billed at regular display 
(Rates and mechanical requirements cn request.) 


Rates 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE—At our Staten Island Ware- 
house and Shop we have a good selection of 
Pasteurizers, Coolers, Bottle Washers, Bot- 


tle Fillers, Can Washers, Storage Tanks, 
Heaters,. Separators, Weigh Cans, Filters, 


Ice Cream Freezers, Homogenizers, Vacuum 
Pans, Churns, Pumps, etc. Save money by 
considering good Used and Reconditioned 
Equipment. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 1 Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 1-M 





FOR SALE—HTST electric pasteur- 
izer complete with hundred gallon raw 
milk vat, sweet water cooler and spare 
parts. A beautiful unit in near new 
condition with all stainless steel cabi- 
net and pipes. Also Girton three com- 
partment pressure bottle washer and 
two 1947 Marmon-Herrington Delivr- 
Alls. Green Brier Farms, Farmington, 
Conn. 


FOR SALE—One used 6-16 Milwaukee 
Filler and Capper. One Baltimore Soaker 
Washer (Cherry-Burrell), four wide, with 
extra gearhead motor, but equipped with 
automatic take off. THOMPSON-GLASS 
DAIRY CO., INC., Madison, Indiana. 1-M 


FOR SALE —‘Mojonnier Stainless 
Steel Direct Expansion Cabinet Cooler 
with 4 wings each 24 tubes high, also 
Cherry-Burrell Junior Cabinet Cooler 
with 7 wings each 36 tubes high and 
Cherry-Burrell Senior Cabinet Cooler 
with 11 wings each 36 tubes high. Les- 
ter Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

1-M 














FOR SALE—5x5, 6x6, 644x614 and SxS 
Ammonia Compressors. Double pipe con- 
densers. Damrow 12-can Straight Can Wash- 
er. De Laval No. 172 Air Tight Separator. 
4’ Mojonnier Stainless Steel Pan, complete 
with vacuum pump. 5’ Rogers Stainless Steel 
Pan, complete with vacuum pump. 125 H.P. 


locomotive type Broderick Boiler. 125 H.P. 
Freeman Scotch Marine Boiler. isd H.P. 
Springfield Scotch Marine Boiler. Internal 


Tube Milk Heater and Surface Coolers. Box 
876, care this publication. 1-M 


FOR SALE—Four 550 gallon “Life- 
tyme (Alloy Products Co.) Vertical 
Coil Vats, all stainless steel construc- 
tion. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 
1, m. ¥. 1-M 


FOR SALE—One 744x7% ammonia com- 
pressor electric with 35 HP motor and con- 
trol 200 RPM. One 4x4 Frick ammonia com- 
pressor with 20 HP motors and starter 
switch. One Cp shell and tube brine cooler 
10 ton capacity. Two sections double pipe 
condensers. One shell and tube condenser 





approximate capacity 30 ton. Metro. * a. 
sox 377, care this publica ition. 1-M 
FOR SALE—One 300 gallon I R. G. 

Wright Two Compartment Visco- 


Creamvat of all stainless steel con- 
struction with cooling coil in jacket. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1-M 


FOR SALE- New | Girton : 100 Gal. stain- 
less steel Pasteurizer. Never been used. 
(. D. MeIntyre, R. No. 1 Charlotte, Mich. 
Phone Cc arlotte 1216 w 2. -J 








FOR SALE—Single Head, type B.H. 5, 
Package Machinery Cellophane hooding ma- 


chine. Good condition, cheap. Double Y 
Dairy, 1928 Rockingham Road, Davenport, 
Iowa. 








~ FOR SALE—1, 514’ Buflovak Evapora- 
tor, Single Effect, practically new. This 
equipment installed March 1, 1948 and will 
be replaced by larger unit about January 15, 
1949. Can be seen in use until that time. 
This is being sold without condenser or any 
trim. Prairie Farms Creamery, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 1-M 

FOR SALE—Brand new Homogen- 
izer. Creamery Package 800-Gal. per 
hour Multi-Flo with pump. This ma- 
chine was purchased two years ago 
and has never been installed. We have 
no use for it and will sell at a price 
that is right. Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, 990 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Phone Hartford 
7-5233. 1-M-2 





FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT ry 





FOR SALE—2240 gallon Heil Stain. 


less Steel Truck Tank with mounting 
Also 2000 and 3000 gallon Pfaudler| 


Horizontal Glass Lined Storage Tanks 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation| 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17” 
ee 





WANTED — EQUIPMENT 


WANTED TO BUY—Used 3 foot Con 
densing Pan and other equipment. 
Valley Dairy Co., Ine., 
Utica 4, New York. 1-¥ 








Ww ANTED—Milk plant equipment—used 


Give complete information with prices. Bor) 


379, care this publication. 








FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE- 
MENT. Sell more milk with Display Mik 
Cabinets; Milk Bottle Storage Coolers; Bey. 
erage Coolers; Store Display Re frigerators 





Milk Service Crate Storage Cabinets 
Under-Counter Cabinets; On-the-Counte 


lbisplay Cabinets; Display Cabinets; Dis. 
play Cases; Milk Can Store and Restaurant 
Cabinets; Milk Pump Cabinets; Combina. 
tion Refrigerator and Frozen Food Cabj- 
nets; Combination Bottle Cooler and Refrig. 
erator Cabinets; Open-Type Milk Display 
Cabinets. Display More—Sell More. Power 
er Company, 305 York Road, Jenk 
intown, Pennsylvamia. 1-M2 





REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Coolen 


sottle Fillers, Ice Machines, 


Plate Cooler 
and Heaters, 


Homogenizers and Bott 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohir 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 8-M-tt 





Divco Floor Mats, old style per set) 
$6.50, 1946—1948 per set $7.25, F.OB 
Buffalo. Satisfaction guaranteed. Iro-7 
Buffalo 


quois Mat Co., 700 Swan St., 
ms 3H. Z. 1-M 


FOR SALE—Chocolate Milk made with 
Bradway Non-Settling Chocolate Syrup ani 
Powder is superior. Place your trial order 
now. BRADWAY CHOCOLATE CO™M. 
PANY, New Castle, Ind. 7-M-té 


FOR SALE—UwUsed milk bottle crates. Car 
deface old name and rebrand. Write o 
phone for present day inventory. Ohi 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-ti 

















FOR SALE—INSULATED MILK) 


TRUCK BODIES for farm pick-up. 
Write for prices and deliveries. Mill- 
ington Truck Body Co., Inc., Milling: 
ton, Mich., Huntington, Ind.; Sparta, 
Wisc. 1-M-i 





FOR SALE—Truck lettering and trade 
mark decals, made for your truck and store 
advertising. Easy to apply; uniform, dis 
tinctive, economical for small or large needs 
Write for catalog. Mathews Co., 827 So 
Harvey, Oak Park, Illinois. 1-M3 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted — Manager for New York City 
Milk Pasteurizing and Bottling plant. State 
experience and salary desired. Box gg care 
this publication. 2-M-tf. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Small milk bottling plant 
and dairy ice cream store. Bxcellent bus 
ness and location. Write John W. Gnagey, 
Somerset, Pennsylvania. 1M 
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BU SINESS OPPORTUNITY 


~ FX OR S AL —Modern Grade A Dairy a and 
Iee Cream Plant. Six, dairy, ice cream, and 
luncheonette stores. Mostly new equipment 
in plant. 100,000 population. Nebraska. Real 
Estate, all equipment in plant and stores. 
$75,000. Terms. 30x 378, care this publica- 
tion. “a 





FOR SALE—Dairy plant in 
This plant is located in Eagle River, 
in the heart of the tourist area on the only 
available business corner in _the center of 
Eagle River where three highways meet. 
Doing between eighty and hundred thou- 
sand year in retail and wholesale dairy 
products, has small dairy bar in connection 


Wisconsin. 
Wis., 


one 


with tremendous possibilities. Reason for 
selling, recently injured back and will have 
to retire from active work. This business 


ean be purchased for the worth of the prop- 
erty alone. Eugene Ww. Pehong, Rhine- 
lander. Wisconsin. 1-M 


BETTER SOIL CARE NEEDED 


New Brunswick—Fertilizers too often 
are substituted for good farm manage- 
ment in the opinion of Dr. Fireman E. 
Bear, head of the Soils Department at 
Rutgers University. Dr. Bear spoke dur- 
ing the annual Young Farmers’ Soils Day 
at the State University. 


“Too large a percentage of the land on 
many farms is being devoted to cultivated 
crops,” said Dr. Bear. “This means that 
the recovery processes, which are asso- 
ciated with the legume and other sod 
crops, are not being permitted to operate, 
so that neither the physical nor the chem- 
ical properties of soils can be restored.” 

More attention will have to be paid 
to protecting the land against the damage 
caused by a change-over from horse to 
tractor farming, Dr. Bear asserted. He 
outlined the superiorities of chemical fer- 
tilizers when properly used, over manure, 
but stated that the time has come when 
more thought must be given to means by 
which land can be kept productive with- 
out the of fertilizers. This involves 
education on the value of sod crops, pos- 
sibilities in the growing of Jegumes and 
practices by which soil erosion can be 
controlled. 


use 


Topics by other members of the Soils 
Department on the morning and after- 
noon programs included better ways of 
using New Jersey soils, a discussion of 
New Jersey soil types, use of gypsum, 


and latest fertilizer recommendations. 
Wallace A. Mitcheltree, extension soils 
specialist at the State University, who 


arranged the program, gave a demonstra- 


tion of soil tilth. 
* 
SPONSORS SYMPHONY 


Following a practice of many years, 
June Dairy Products Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers and food distributors, has again 
assumed sponsorship of the regular con- 
cert series of the New York City Amateur 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Hon. 
Leopold Prince. 

“We are delighted to be so closely as- 
sociated with an organization that has 
contributed so much to the cultural ad- 





January, 1949 





vancement of our city”, declared Mr. N 
W. Bandler, President, as he announced 
the sponsorship. 


The concerts will be given at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. The 
first was heard Sunday, Dec. 26th. 

F 


DAIRY PLANT MODERNIZATION 
(Continued from Page 20) 


plants who wish to acquire new machin- 
ery and equipment but wish to conserve 
their working capital, frequently use 
either of two methods of financing which 
solve their problems. 


They either ask their supplier — the 
manufacturer or distributor — for credit 
terms or make application to a financing 
organization for an equipment loan. The 
buyer seeks and can obtain’ time in 
which to liquidate the unpaid balance of 
his purchase while making only a mod- 
erate down payment. 

Terms Are Uniform 

Machinery and equipment are financed 
on generally uniform terms. A down pay- 
ment averaging 25% is usual and the 
balance can be spread over periods of 
time ranging from one year upward. The 
reasonable cost of this financing is met 
by the purchaser and is based only on 
the number of months required to retire 
the obligation. 


Frequently, equipment must be ob- 
tained from several different concerns in 
order to cover all requirements. Som«e 
financing organizations know how, and 
are willing, to work out an arrangement 
whereby all such purchases can be com- 
bined in one obligation and paid for 
through a single monthly instalment. 
This method of consolidating several 
transactions has proved to be of material 
advantage by making it easier for the 
purchaser to anticipate the monthly 
amounts which must be “earmarked” to 
meet budget requirements. 


Responsible concerns need have no 
hesitancy in applying for credit to help 
them embark on a program of mechan- 
ization. While conservation of working 
funds is vitally important, it is equally 
true that plants must be equipped to 
operate efficiently and economically and 
it is the responsibility of plant manage- 
ment to put income to maximum use. 
Dairy plants need not forego the benefits 
of using up-to-date machinery and 
equipment simply because the cost ap- 
pears to be more than they can invest 
without interfering with funds needed 
for operating purposes. 

Large and small concerns alike avail 
themselves of equipment financing 
which makes money available to pur- 
chase machinery and equipment on an 
“As-You-Need-It” basis, repayable over 


extended periods and at reasonable cost. 
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TO COME 





North Carolina Dairy Products Association— 
Annual convention will be held at Winston-Salem 
January 13 and 14 Executive vice-president 








L. L. Ray, Insurance Bldg., Raleigh, N. C 
National Dairy Council—Annual winter-meet 
onference will be held at the Hotel Robert E 
Lee in Winston-Salem, N. C., January 27 and 25, 
1949. President, Milton Hult, 111 N. Canal St., 

Chicago 6, Ill 

Oklahoma Dairy Products Institute, Inc., will 
hold its annual convention at the Skirvin Hotel 
n Oklahoma City, February 6, 7, and 8, 1949. 
Edd L. Hisel, secretary-treasurer. 

Texas Dairy Products Association—Annual con- 
vention, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, Febru- 
ary 9, 1949. J. C. Davison, Jr., 606 Insurance 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Manager 

Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers— 
Seventeenth annual convention will be held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia 
Pa., February 22 and 23, 1949 Executive vice- 
president, Benj. G. Eynon, 324 Telegraph Bidg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dairy Industry Week, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, February 22, 23, 24, 1949 
Prof. T. J. Claydon, Department of Dairy Indus- 


try, Harrisburg, Pa 


Michigan Allied Dairy 
vention, Grand Rapids 
1949 L. N. Francke, 


Lansing, Mich., Secretary 


Assoviation—Annual con- 
Michigan March 2-4, 
Olds Tower Bldg 


2010 


West Virginia Dairy Products Association con- 
vention will be held August 1 and 2, 1949 at the 
Greenbier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
John J Slavins, secretary 467 Chestnut St 
Morgantown, W. Va 


World Dairy Congress—Twelfth Meeting. Stock- 
holm, Sweden August 15-19 1949 Waldemar 
Liung, Postbox 642, Stockholm, Sweden, Secretary. 


NEW YORK DECEMBER PRICE 


New York, Dec. 20—Dairy farmers will 
be paid a uniform price of $5.35 per hun- 
dredweight for their December deliveries 
to approved plants in the six-state New 
York milkshed, according to a forecast 
released Monday by Dr. C. J. Blanford, 
Market Administrator of the New York 


metropolitan milk marketing area. 


He estimated at the same time that the 
producer butterfat differential for Decem- 
ber would be 5.2 cents for each tenth of 

pound of fat above or below the 


percent standard. 


The price forecast, Dr. Blanford said, 
is based on an estimated production for 
the month of 396 million pounds. This 
would mean an average of 285 pounds a 
day by the estimated 44,800 producers 
in the milkshed. 


Handlers must submit reports to the 
Administrator on the use made of their 
milk receipts for December not later than 
January 10. Using these reports, the Ad- 
ministrator will compute and announce 
the actual uniform price and butterfat 
differential for December not later than 
January 14. Handlers must then make 
payments to their producers not later 
than January 25. 
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TRUCK MAINTENANCE RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 28) 


receives its 8000 mile check-up and all the other truck work 
continues without stopping. 


On the back of the Regular Inspection Sheet is a section 
listing Tire Data. This section lists the positions of the tire and 
has a column for the Make, Size and Serial number. At inspec. 
tion time, the tires are examined. 


Another small section headed Test Compression, lists 
cylinder numbers from one to eight. Next to these numbers are / 
columns headed Before and After, and the mechanic doing this" 
test puts his findings in these columns. 


Then there is a Gauge Vacuum section that lists four items 
such as: Manifold leaks, Idle Speed, Intermediate Speed and 


High Speed. Two blank columns adjacent to these items are J 


for the remarks. 

The last section is headed Road Test and lists seven items, 
These are: Engine power and acceleration O.K; Clutch and 
gear shifting mechanism O.K.; Steering mechanism O.K, 
Service and emergency brakes O.K.; All lights are working 
O.K.; Governor functioning at........ M.P.H.; Others units are in 
good running condition. 


Next to all these listings is a column headed Checked by, 
and the mechanic doing the job must sign here. 

When an inspection is complete, this sheet is checked by 
Mr. Willans and he signs it as being final. 


Tire Record Maintained 
“We also keep a tire record,” says Mr. Willans. “This is 
called our Tire Cost and Mileage Record. This is an 8 by 4 inch 
card and one is made up for every tire that we have, whether 
it is on a truck or just in our stock rooms.” 


This card has spaces for the brand name, serial number, 


make, type, size, purchasing date and cost. Then there are 10) 


columns listed. 


These columns are headed: (1) Truck number (2) Wheel 
position (3) Date on (4) Date off (5) Speedometer reading on 
(6) Speedometer reading off (7) Mileage (8) Cause of removal 
(9) Date of repair (10) Cost of repair. These same columns are 
listed on the reverse side of this card. 

After the tire is worn out, a recapitulation of the tire’s 
life is noted at the bottom of the card. They are: Total Gross 
cost (original cost plus repair and recap cost); Total mileage; 
Cost per mile; Cause of permanent removal from service. 

“These cards permit us to study our tire situation,” says 
Mr. Willans, “and tells us just how good a tire was, how much 
it cost us and its mileage cost. These cards are invaluable in 
helping us to determine what tire brands to reorder so that we 
get the best wearing values”. 


A service man from a tire recapping company visits the 
Nelson Dairies every three months and examines all the truck 
tires. He then makes recommendations to Mr. Willans as to 
what tires to recap, repair or just discard. This is a free service 
and Mr. Willans has found it to be extremely worthwhile. 

All trucks are lubricated every 1000 miles and have their 
oil changed as well as oil filters replaced. As for interior wash- 
ing, this is done daily and the routemen check a Truck Condi- 
tion Report whenever they want the exteriors washed. In 
addition, Mr. Willans surveys the truck fleet every afternoon. 


“Our night man checks the air in the truck tires every 
evening,” says Mr. Willans, “as well as the battery, radiator 
and oil. This just about completes our truck fleet operations.” 


This system has been working well for the Nelson Dairies. 
The trucks are kept in top notch operating condition with 2 
minimum of paper work. Mr. Willans is very pleased with it. 
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— heating and holding operations you have the choice of 
_— vapor-steam or pump-circulated hot water film heating. 
ie i Piping permits interchangeability of Vapor Heat and 
oa Film Heat in the field. Circulating refrigerated (sweet) 
water through the jacket gives you an efficient, economical 
an cooling unit. 
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truck Other outstanding CP Multi-Process Tank advantages in- 
as to clude (1) Two-speed Off Center Agitator, (2) All-Welded 
rvice Stainless Steel construction, (3) Stainless Steel Pitched 
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Laboratory products by Mojonnier 
are known and used throughout the 
dairy world. Combining the all- 

















T important features of proved 
he | efficiency, sanitation, time- and 
| labor-saving and economy they all 
| & are preferred by modern dairy tech- 
\ v nicians everywhere. Send for your 
| @ a 4s copy of ‘‘Mojonnier Specialities for 
‘ue 


Laboratory and Plant’ today. 
ms Mention Bulletin No. 178. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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MODEL D MOJONNIER MILK TESTER 4 MOJONNIER IMPROVED OIL-IMMERSED MOJONNIER OVERRUN AND WEIGHT TESTER 
Standard throughout the world for testing and BUTTER PRINT SCALE Assures day by day product uniformity, 
controlling between exact limits the butter fat Controls weights of butter prints with smooth, palatability and desired weight d 
and total solids content of dairy products in close and exact limits. per gallon of ice cream. LS 











MOJONNIER COMPOSITE SAMPLE BOTTLES 

WILSON BABCOCK BOTTLE WASHER MOJONNIER CAN FILLING PLASTIC COVER Adopted as standard by largest handlers 
Saves time in thoroughly cleansing Widely used for its sanitary features. Trans- milk products. Features one-piece rubbél 
test and culture tubes: also handles parency permits operator to control filling stopper and holder. In 4 0z., 8 oz. and I6 
small necked 8% milk test bottles. levels. Fits any standard size can. sizes, complete with etched spot. 



























MOJONNIER TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
















| Revised 2nd Edition, ‘The Technical Con- MOJONNIER SAMPLERS MOJONNIER COMPOSITE TEST LIQUID 
trol of Dairy Products’ by Mojonnier and A full line of samplers, dippers, Most effective, economical on market 
Troy now ready. Also other standard works stirrers and triers is available for for preserving composite samples. 

covering every dairy operation. every modern dairy need. Maintains strength indefinitely. 











_\ “Mojonnier Specialities for Laboratory and Mant” Bulletin 178. 


